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ONCE upon a time—but whether in time past or 
time to come, is a matter of little or no moment—this 
wide world had become so overburthened with an ac- 
cumulation of worn-out trumpery, that the inhabitants 
determined to rid themselves of it by a general bon- 
fire. The site fixed upon, at the representation of the 
insurance companies, and as being as central a spot 
as any other on the globe, was one of the broadest 
prairies of the West, where no human habitation 
would be endangered by the flames, and where a vast 
assemblage of spectators might commodiously admire 
the show. Having a taste for sights of this kind, and 
imagining, likewise, that the illumination of the bon- 
fire might reveal some profundity of moral truth, here- 
tofore hidden in mist or darkness, I made it con- 
venient to journey thither and be present. At my ar- 
rival, although the heap of condemned rubbish was 
as yet comparatively small, the torgh had already 
been applied. Amid that boundless plain, in the dusk 
of the evening, like a far-off star alone in the firma- 
ment, there was merely visible one tremulous gleam, 
whence none could have anticipated so fierce a blaze 
as was destined to ensue. With every moment, how- 
ever, there came foot-travelers—women holding up 
their aprons, men on horseback, wheelbarrows, !um- 
bering baggage-wagons, and other vehicles, great and 
small, and from far and near, laden with articles that 
were judged fit for nothing but to be burnt. 

“What materials have been used to kindle the 
flame ?” inquired I of a bystander, for I was desirous 
of knowing the whole process of the aflair, from be- 
ginning to end. 

The person whom I addressed was a grave man, 
fifty years old, or thereabout, who had evidently 
come thither as a looker-on; he struck me imme- 
diately as having weighed for himself the true value 


of life and its circumstances, and therefore as feeling 
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little personal interest in whatever judgment the world 
might form of them. Before answering my question, 
he looked me in the face, by the kindling light of the 
fire. 

“Oh, some very dry combustibles,” replied he, 
‘and extremely suitable to the purpose—no other, in 
fact, than yesterday’s newspapers, last month’s maga- 
zines, and last year’s withered leaves. Here, now, 
comes some antiquated trash, that will take fire like a 
handful of shavings.” 

As he spoke, some rough-looking men advanced to 
the verge of the bonfire, and threw in, as it appeared, 
all the rubbish of the Herald’s office ; the blazonry of 
coat-armor, the crests and devices of illustrious fami- 
lies; pedigrees that extended back, like lines of light, 
into the mist of the dark ages, together with stars, 
garters, and embroidered collars, each of which, as 
paltry a bauble as it might appear to the uninstructed 
eye, had once possessed vast significance, and was 
still, in truth, reckoned among the most precious of 
moral or material facts, by the worshipers of the gor- 
geous past. Mingled with this confused heap, which 
was tossed into the flames by armfuls at once, were 
innumerable badges of knighthood, comprising those 
of all the European sovereignties, and Napoleon’s 
decoration of the Legion of Honor, the ribands of 
which were entangled with those of the ancient order 
of St. Louis. There, too, were the medals of our own 
society of Cincinnati, by means of which, as history 
tells us, an order of hereditary knights came near be- 
ing constituted out of the king-quellers of the Revolu- 
tion. And, besides, there were the patents of nobility 
of German counts and barons, Spanish grandees, and 
English peers, from the worm-eaten instrument signed 
by William the Conqueror, down to the bran-new 
parchment of the latest lord who has received his 
honors from the fair hand of Victoria. 
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At sight of the dense volumes of smoke, mingled 
with vivid jets of flame that gushed and eddied forth 
from this immense pile of earthly distinctions, the 
multitude of plebeian spectators set up a joyous shout, 
and clapt their hands with an emphasis that made the 
welkin echo. That was their moment of triumph, 
achieved, after long ages, over creatures of the same 
clay and same spiritual infirmities, who had dared to 
assume the privileges due only to Heaven’s better 
workmanship. But now there rushed toward the 
blazing heap a gray-haired man, of stately presence, 
wearing a coat from the breast of which some stars, 
or other badge of rank, seemed to have been forcibly 
wrenched away. He had not the tokens of intellec- 
tual power in his face; but still there was the de- 
meanor—the habitual, and almost native dignity—of 
one who had been born to the idea of his own social 
superiority, and had never felt it questioned till that 
moment. 

‘** People,” cried he, gazing at the ruin of what was 
dearest to his eyes with grief and wonder, but, never- 
theless, with a degree of stateliness; ‘‘ people, what 
have you done! This fire is consuming all that 
marked your advance from barbarism, or that could 
have prevented your relapse thither. We—the men 
of the privileged orders—were those who kept alive, 
from age to age, the old chivalrous spirit; the gentle 
and generous thought ; the higher, the purer, the more 
refined and delicate life! With the nobles, too, you 
cast off the poet, the painter, the sculptor—all the 
beautiful arts; for we were their patrons, and created 
the atmosphere in which they flourish. In abolishing 
the majestic distinctions of rank, society loses not 
only its grace, but its steadfastness—” 

More he would doubtless have spoken, but here 
there arose an outcry, sportive, contemptuous, and 
indignant, that altogether drowned the appeal of the 
fallen nobleman, insomuch that, casting one look of 
despair at his own half-burnt pedigree, he shrunk back 
into the crowd, glad to shelter himself under his new- 
found insignificance. 

‘Let him thank his stars that we have not flung 
him into the same fire !” shouted a rude figure, spurn- 
ing the embers with his foot. ‘* And, henceforth, let 
no man dare to show a piece of musty parchment as 
his warrant for lording it over his fellows! If he 
have strength of arm, well and good ; it is one species 
of superiority. If he have wit, wisdom, courage, 
force of character, let these attributes do for him what 
they may. But, from this day forward, no mortal 
must hope for place and consideration by reckoning 
up the mouldy bones of his ancestors! That non- 
sense is done away.” 

‘** And in good time,’”’ remarked the grave observer 
by my side, ina low voice, however-—“ if no worse 
nonsense come in its place. But, at all events, this 
species of nonsense has fairly lived out its life.” 

There was little space to muse or moralize over the 
embers of this time-honored rubbish; for, before it 
was half burnt out, there came another multitude 
from beyond the sea, bearing the purple robes of 
royalty, and the crowns, globes, and sceptres of em- 
perors and kings. All these had been condemned as 





useless baubles, playthings, at best, fit only for the in- 
fancy of the world, or rods to govern and chastise it in 
its nonage ; but with which universal manhood, at its 
full-grown stature, could no longer brook to be insulted. 
Into such contempt had these regal insignia now 
fallen, that the gilded crown and tinseled robes of the 
player-king, from Drury Lane Theatre, had been 
thrown in among the rest, doubtless as'a mockery of 
his brother-monarchs on the great stage of the world. 
Tt was a strange sight to discern the crown-jewels of 
England glowing and flashing in the -midst of the fire. 
Some of them had been delivered down from the 
times of the Saxon princes; others were purchased 
with vast revenues, or, perchance, ravished from the 
dead brows of the native potentates of Hindostan; 
and the whole now blazed witha dazzling lustre, as 
if a star had fallen in that spot, and been shattered into 
fragments. The splendor of the ruined monarchy 
had no reflection, save in those inestimable precious 
stones. But, enough on this subject. It were but 
tedious to describe how the Emperor of Austria’s 
mantle was converted to tinder, and how the posts 
and pillars of the French throne became a heap of 
coals, which it was impossible to distinguish from those 
of any other wood. Let me add, however, that I 
noticed one of the exiled Poles stirring up the bonfire 
with the Czar of Russia’s sceptre, which he afterward 
flung into the flames. 

‘The smell of singed garments is quite intolerable 
here,’’ observed my new acquaintance, as the breeze 
enveloped us in the smoke of a royal wardrobe. 
‘‘ Let us get to windward, and see what they are 
doing on the other side of the bonfire.” 

We accordingly passed around, and were just in 
time to witness the arrival of a vast procession of 
Washingtonians—as the votaries of temperance call 
themselves now-a-days—accompanied by thousands 
of the Irish disciples of Father Mathew, with that 
great apostle at their head. They brought a rich con- 
tribution to the bonfire; being nothing less than all 
the hogsheads and barrels of liquor in the world, 
which they rolled before them across the prairie. 

** Now, my children,” cried Father Mathew, when 
they reached the verge of the fire—‘‘ one shove more, 
and the work is done! And now let us stand off and 
see Satan deal with his own liquor !” 

Accordingly, having placed their wooden vessels 
within reach of the flames, the procession stood off at 
a safe distance, and soon beheld them burst intoa 
blaze that reached the clouds, and threatened to set 
the sky itself on fire. And well it might. For here 
was the whole world’s stock of spirituous liquors, 
which, instead of kindling a frenzied light in the eyes 
of individual topers, as of yore, soared upward with a 
bewildering gleam that startled all mankind. It was 
the aggregate of that fierce fire which would other- 
wise have scorched the hearts of millions. Mean- 
time, numberless bottles of precious wine were flung 
into the blaze, which lapped up the contents as if it 
loved them, and grew, like other drunkards, the 
merrier and fiercer for what it quaffed. Never again 
will the insatiable thirst of the fire-fiend be so 
pampered! Here were the treasures of famous 
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bon-vivants—liquors that had been tossed on ocean, 
and mellowed in the sun, and hoarded long in the re- 
cesses of the earth—the pale, the gold, the ruddy juice 
of whatever vineyards were most delicate—the en- 
tire vintage of Tokay—all mingling in one stream 
with the vile fluids of the common pot-house, and 
contributing to heighten the self-same blaze. And 
while it rose in a gigantic spire, that seemed to wave 
against the arch of the firmament, and combine itself 
with the light of stars, the multitude gave a shout, as 
if the broad earth were exulting in its deliverance 
from the curse of ages. 

But the joy was not universal. Many deemed that 
human life would be gloomier than ever, when that 
brief illumination should sink down. While the re- 
formers were at work, I overheard muttered expostu- 
lations from several respectable gentlemen with red 
noses, and wearing gouty shoes; and a ragged worthy, 
whose face looked like a hearth where the fire is 
burnt out, now expressed his discontent more openly 
and boldly. 

** What is this world good for,”’ said the last toper, 
‘now that we can never be jolly any more? What 
is to comfort the poor man in sorrow and perplexity? 
—how is he to keep his heart warm against the cold 
winds of this cheerless earth ?—and what do you pro- 
pose togive him in exchange for the solace that you 
take away? How areold friends to sit together by 
the fireside, without a cheerful glass between them ? 
A plague'upon your reformation! It isa sad world, 
a cold world, a selfish world, a low world, not worth 
an honest fellow’s living in, now that good fellow- 
ship is gone forever !” 

This harangue excited great mirth among the by- 
standers. But, preposterous as was the sentiment, I 
could not help commiserating the forlorn condition 
of the last toper, whose boon-companions had dwin- 
dled away from his side, leaving the poor fellow with- 
out a soul to countenance him in sipping his liquor, 
nor, indeed, any liquor to sip. Not that this was quite 
the true state of the case; for I had observed him, 
at a critical moment, filch a bottle of fourth-proof 
brandy that fell beside the honfire, and hide it in his 
pocket. 

The spirituous and fermented liquors being thus 
disposed of, the zeal of the reformers next induced 
them to replenish the fire with all the boxes of tea and 
bags of coffee in the world. And now came the 
planters of Virginia, bringing their crops of tobacco. 
These, being cast upon the heap of inutility, aggre- 
gated it to the size of a mountain, and incensed the 
atmosphere with such potent fragrance that methought 
we should never draw pure breath again. The pre- 
sent sacrifice seemed to startle the lovers of the weed 
- more than any that they had hitherto witnessed. 

‘Well, they’ve put my pipe out,” said an old 
gentleman, flinging it into the flames ina pet. ‘* What 
is this world coming to? Every thing rich and racy, 
—all the spice of life—is to be condemned as useless. 
Now that they have kindled the bonfire, if these non- 
sensical reformers would fling themselves into it, all 
would be well enough !” 

“Be patient,” responded a stanch conservative ; 





“it will come to that in the end. They will first 
fling us in, and finally themselves.” 

From the general and systematic measures of re- 
form, I now turned to consider the individual contri- 
butions tothis memorable bonfire. In many instances, 
these were of a very amusing character. One poor 
fellow threw in his empty purse, and another, a bundle 
of counterfeit or insolvable bank notes. Fashionable 
ladies threw in their last season’s bonnets, together with 
heaps of ribbon, yellow lace, and much other half- 
worn milliner’s ware; all of which proved even more 
evanescent in the fire than it had been in the fashion. 
A multitude of lovers of both sexes—discarded maids 
or bachelors, and couples mutually weary of one an- 
other—tossed in bundles of perfumed letters and en- 
amored sonnets. A hack-politician, being deprived 
of bread by the loss of office, threw in his teeth, which 
happened to be false ones. The Rev. Sidney Smith, 
—having voyaged across the Atlantic for that sole 
purpose—came up to the bonfire, witha bitter grin, 
and threw in certain repudiated bonds, fortified though 
they were with the broad seal of a sovereign state. 
A little boy of five years old, in the premature manli- 
ness of the present epoch, threw in his playthings; a 
college graduate, his diploma; an apothecary, ruined 
by the spread of homeeopathy, his whole stock of 
drugs and medicines ; a physician, his library; a par- 
son, his old sermons ;.and a fine gentleman, of the old 
school, his code of manners, which he had formerly 
written down for the benefit.ef the next generation. 
A widow, resolving on a second marriage, slily threw 
in her dead husband’s miniature. A young man, 
jilted by his mistress, would willingly have flung his 
own desperate heart into the flames, but could find no 
means to wrench it out of his bosom. An American 
author, whose works were neglected by the public, 
threw his pen and paper into the bonfire, and betook 
himself to some less discouraging occupation. It 
somewhat startled me to overhear a number of ladies, 
highly respectable in appearance, proposing to fling 
their gowns and petticoats into the flames, and assume 
the garb, together with the manners, duties, offices, 
and responsibilities, of the opposite sex. , 

What favor was accorded to this scheme, I am un- 
able to say; my attention being suddenly drawn to 
a poor, deceived, and half-delirious girl, who, ex- 
claiming that she was the most worthless thing alive 
or dead, attempted to cast herself into the fire, amid 
all that wreeked and broken trumpery of the world. 
A good man, however, ran to her rescue. 

“‘ Patience, my poor girl!” said he, as he drew her 
back from the fierce embrace of the destroying angel. 
‘‘ Be patient, and abide Heaven’s will. So long as 
you possess a living soul, all may be restored to its 
first freshness. These things of matter, and creations 
of hnman fantasy, are fit for nothing but to be burnt, 
when once they have had their day. But your day is 
eternity !” 

“Yes,” said the wretched girl, whose frenzy seemed 
now to have sunk down into deep despondency ; 
‘* yes, and the sunshine is blotted out of it !” 

It was now rumored among the spectators that all 
the weapons and munitions of war were to be thrown 
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into the bonfire, with the exception of the world’s 
stock of gunpowder, which, as the safest mode of dis- 
posing of it, had already been drowned in the sea. 
This intelligence seemed to awaken great diversity of 
opinion. The hopeful philanthropist esteemed it a 
token that the millennium was already come; while 
persons of another stamp, in whose view mankind was 
a breed of bull-dogs, prophesied that all the old stout- 
ness, fervor, nobleness, generosity, and magnanimity 
of the race would disappear, these qualities, as they 
affirmed, requiring blood for their nourishment. They 
comforted themselves, however, in the belief that the 
proposed abolition of war was impracticable, for any 
length of time together. 

Be that as it might, numberless great guns, whose 
thunder had long been the voice of battle—the artillery 
of the Armada, the battering-trains of Marlborough, 
and the adverse cannon of Napoleon and Wellington— 
were trundled into the midst of the fire. By the con- 
tinual addition of dry combustibles, it had now-waxed 
so intense that neither brass nor iron could withstand it. 
It was wonderful to behold how these terrible instru- 
ments of slaughter melted away like playthings of 
wax. Then the armies of the earth wheeled around 
the mighty furnace, with their military music playing 
triumphant marches, and flung in their muskets and 
swords. The standard-bearers, likewise, cast one 
look upward at their banners, all tattered with shot- 
holes, and inscribed with the names of victorious 
fields, and, giving them a last flourish on the breeze, 
they lowered them into the flame, which snatched 
them upward in its rush toward the clouds. This 
ceremony being over, the world was left without a 
single weapon in its hands, except, possibly, a few 
old king’s arms and rusty swords, and other trophies 
of the Revolution, in some of our state armories. 
And now the drums were beaten and the trumpets 
brayed altogether, as a prelude to the proclamation of 
universal and eternal peace, and the announcement that 
glory was no longer to be won by blood; but that it 
would henceforth be the contention of the human race 
to work out the greatest mutual good, and that benefi- 
cence, in the future annals of the earth, would claim 
the praise of valor. The blessed tidings were accord- 
ingly promulgated, and caused infinite rejoicings 
among those who had stood aghast at the horror and 
absurdity of war. 

But I saw a grim smile pass over the seared visage 
of a stately old commander—by his war-worn figure 
and rich military dress, he might have been one of 
Napoleon’s famous marshals—who, with the rest of the 
world’s soldiery, had just flung away the sword that 
had been familiar to his right hand for half a century. 

‘** Aye, aye!”? grumbled he. ‘‘ Let them proclaim 
what they please; but, in the end, we shall find that 
all this foolery has only made more work “for the 
armorers and cannon-founders.” 

‘Why, sir,” exclaimed I, in astonishment, ‘ do 
you imagine that the human race will ever so far re- 
turn on the steps of its past madness as to weld an- 
other sword, or cast another cannon?” 


‘* When Cain wished to slay his brother, he was at 
no loss for a weapon.” 

‘< We shall see,”’ replied the veteran commander. 
“If Iam mistaken, so much the better; but, in my 
opinion—without pretending to philosophize about the 
matter—the necessity of war lies far deeper than these 
honest gentlemen suppose. What! Is there a field 
for all the petty disputes of individuals, and shall there 
be no great law-court for the settlement of national 
difficulties? The battle-field is the only court where 
such suits can be tried!” 

‘* You forget, general,” rejoined I, ‘that, in this 
advanced stage of civilization, Reason and Philan- 
throphy combined will constitute just such a tribunal 
as is requisite.” 

‘‘ Ah, I had forgotten that, indeed!” said the old 
warrior, as he limped away. 

The fire was now to be replenished with materials 
that had hitherto been considered of even greater im- 
portance to the well-being of society than the warlike 
munitions which we had already seen consumed. A 
body of reformers had traveled all over the earth, in 
quest of the machinery by which the different nations 
were accustomed to inflict the punishment of death. 
A shudder passed through the multitude, as these 
ghastly emblems were dragged forward. Even the 
flames seemed at first to shrink away, displaying the 
shape and murderous contrivance of each in a full 
blaze of light, which, of itself, was sufficient to con- 
vince mankind of the long and deadly error of human 
law. Those old implements of cruelty—those horri- 
ble monsters of mechanism—those inventions which 
it seemed to demand something worse than man’s 
natural heart to contrive, and which had lurked in the 
dusky nooks of ancient prisons, the subject of terror- 
stricken legend—were now brought forth to view. 
Headsmen’s axes, with the rust of nobie and royal 
blood upon them, and a vast collection of halters that 
had choked the breath of plebeian victims, were 
thrown in together. A shout greeted the arrival of 
the guillotine, which was thrust forward on the same 
wheels that had borne it from one to another of the 
blood-stained streets of Paris. But the loudest roar 
of applause went up, telling the distant sky of the 
triumph of the earth's redemption, when the gallows 
made its appearance. An ill-looking fellow, how- 
ever, rushed forward, and, putting himself in the path 
of the reformers, bellowed hoarsely, and fought with 
brute fury to stay their progress. 

It was little matter of surprise, perhaps, that the ex- 
ecutioner should thus do his best to vindicate and up- 
hold the machinery by which he himself had his liveli- 
hood, and worthier individuals their death. But it de- 
served special note, that men of a far different sphere, 
—even of that class in whose guardianship the world 
is apt to trust its benevolence—were found to take 
the hangman’s view of the question. 

“ Stay, my brethren!” cried one of them. ‘ You 
are misled by a false philanthrophy !—you know not 
what you do. The gallows is a Heaven-ordained in- 





‘There will be no need,” observed, with a sneer, 
one who neither felt benevolence, nor had faith in it. 


strument! Bear it back, then, reverently, and set it 


| up in its old place; else the world will fall to speedy 


ruin and desolation !” 
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‘Onward, onward!” shouted a leader in the re- 
form. ‘Into the flames: with the accursed instrument 
of man’s bloody policy. How can human law incul- 
cate benevolence and love, while it persists in setting 
up the gallows as its chief symbol? One heave more, 
good friends, and the world will be redeemed from its 
greatest error!” 

A thousand hands, that, nevertheless, loathed the 
touch, now lent their assistance, and thrust the omin- 
ous burthen far, far, into the centre of the raging fur- 
nace. There its fatal and abhorred image was be- 
held, first black, then a red coal, then ashes. 

‘*¢ That was well done !”’ exclaimed I. 

“Yes, it was well done,” replied—but with less 
enthusiasm than I expected—the thoughtful observer 
who was still at my side; “well done, if the world 
be good enough for the measure. Death, however, is 
an idea that cannot easily be dispensed with, in any 
condition between the primal innocence ‘and that 
other purity and perfection, which, perchance, we are 
destined to attain, after traveling round the full circle. 
But, at all events, it is well that the experiment should 
now be tried.” 

“Too cold! too cold!” impatiently exclaimed the 
young and ardent leader in this triumph. ‘ Let the 
heart have its voice here, as well as the intellect. 
And as for ripeness—and as for progress—let man- 
kind always do the highest, kindest, noblest - thing 
that, at any given period, it has attained the percep- 
tion of; and surely that thing cannot be wrong, nor 
wrongly timed.” 

I know not whether it were the excitement of the 
scene, or whether the good people around the bonfire 
were really growing more enlightened every instant ; 
but they now proceeded to measures, in the full length 
of which I was hardly prepared to keep them com- 
pany. For instance, some threw their marriage cer- 
tificates into the flames, and declared themselves can- 
didates for a higher, holier, and more comprehensive 
union than that which had subsisted from the birth of 
time, under the form of the connubial tie. Others 
hastened to the vaults of banks, and to the coffers of 
the rich—all of which were open to the first comer, 
on this fated occasion—and brought entire bales of 
paper-money to enliven the blaze, and tons of coin to 
be me]ted down by its intensity. Henceforth, they 
said, universal benevolence, uncoined and exhaust- 
less, was to be the golden currency of the world. At 
this intelligence, the bankers, and speculators in the 
stocks, grew pale; and a pick-pocket, who had reaped 
a rich harvest among the crowd, fell down in a deadly 
fainting-fit. A few men of business burnt their day- 
books and ledgers, the notes and obligations of their 
creditors, and all other evidences of debts due to 
themselves; while perhaps a somewhat larger num- 
ber satisfied their zeal for reform with the sacrifice of 
any uncomfortable recollection of their own indebt- 
ment. There was then a cry that the period was ar- 
rived when the title-deeds of landed property should 
be given to the flames, and the whole soil of the earth 
revert to the public, from whom it had been wrong- 
fully abstracted, and most unequally distributed among 
individuals. Another party demanded that all written 
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constitutions, set forms of government, legislative 
acts, statute-books, and every thing else on “which hu- 
man invention had endeavored to stamp its arbitrary 
laws, should at once be destroyed, leaving the con- 
summated world as free as the man first created. 

Whether any ultimate action was taken with re- 
gard to these propositions, is beyond my knowledge ; 
for, just then, some matters were in progress that con- 
cerned my sympathies more nearly. 

** See !—see !—what heaps of books and pamphlets,”’ 
cried a fellow, who did not seem to be a lover of 
literature. ‘‘ Now we shall have a glorious blaze!” 

‘That ’s just the thing,” said a modern philosopher. 
** Now we shall get rid of the weight of dead men’s 
thought, which has hitherto pressed so heavily on the 
living intellect that it has been incompetent to any 
effectual self-exertion. Well done, my lads! Into the 
fire with them! Now you are enlightening the world, 
indeed !” 

** But what is to become of the trade?” cried a 
frantic bookseller. 

“« Oh, by all means, let thgm accompany their mer- 
chandise,”’ coolly observed an author. “It will bea 
noble funeral-pile !” 

The truth was, that the human race had now reached 
a stage of progress so far beyond what the wisest and 
wittiest men of former ages had ever dreamed of, that 
it would have been a manifest absurdity to allow the 
earth to be any longer encumbered with their poor 
achievements in the literary line. Accordingly, a 
thorough and searching investigation had swept the 
booksellers’ shops, hawkers’ stands, public and pri- 
vate libraries, and even the little book-shelf by the 
country fireside, and had brought the world’s entire 
mass of printed paper, bound or in sheets, to swell 
the already mountain-bulk of our illustrious bonfire. 
Thick, heavy folios, containing the labors of lexico- 
graphers, commentators, and encyclopedists, were 
flung in, and, falling among the embers with a leaden 
thump, smouldered away to ashes, like rotten wood. 
The small, richly gilt French tomes of the last age, 
with the hundred volumes of Voltaire among them, 
went off in a brilliant shower of sparkles, and little 
jets of flame; while the current literature of the 
same nation burnt red and blue, and threw an infernal 
light over the visages of the spectators, converting 
them all to the aspect of party-colored fiends. A col- 
lection of German stories emitted a scent of briin- 
stone. The English standard authors made excellent 
fuel, generally exhibiting the properties of sound oak 
logs. Milton’s works, in particular, sent up a power- 
ful blaze, gradually reddening into a coal, which pro- 
mised to endure longer than almost any other materia! 
of the pile. From Shakspeare there gushed a flame 
of such marvelous splendor that men shaded their 
eyes as against the sun’s meridian glory; nor even 
when the works of his own elucidators were flung 
upon him did he cease to flash forth a dazzling radi- 
ance from beneath the ponderous heap. It is my be- 
lief that he is still blazing as fervidly as ever. 

‘Could a poet but light a lamp at that glorious 
flame,” remarked I, ‘‘ he might then consume the 
midnight oil to some good purpose.” 
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* That is the very thing which modern poets have 
been too*apt to do, or, at least to attempt,” answered 
acritic. ‘The chief benefit to be expected from this 
conflagration of past literature undoubtedly is, that 
writers will henceforth be compelled to light their 
lamps at the sun or stars.” 

‘‘ If they can reach so high,” saidI. ‘‘ But that task 
requires a giant, who may afterward distribute the 
light among inferior men. It is not every one that 
can steal the fire from heaven, like Prometheus; but 
when once he had done the deed, a thousand hearths 
were kindled by it.” 

It amazed me much to observe how indefinite was 
the proportion between the physical mass of any 
given author, and the property of brilliant and long- 
continued combustion. For instance, there was not 
a quarto volume of the last century—nor, indeed, of 
the present—that would compete, in that particular, 
with a child’s little gilt-covered book, containing Mo- 
ther Goose’s Melodies. The Life and Death of Tom 
Thumb outlasted the biography of Marlborough. An 
epic—indeed, a dozen of them—was converted to 
white ashes, before the single sheet of an old ballad 
was half consumed. In more than one case, too, 
when volumes of applauded verse proved incapable 
of any thing better than a stifling smoke, an unre- 
garded ditty of some nameless bard—perchance, in 
the corner of a newspaper—soared up among the 
stars, with a flame as brilliant as their own. Speak- 
ing of the properties of flame, methought Shelley’s 
poetry emitted a purer light than almost any other 
productions of his day; contrasting beautifully with 
the fitful and lurid gleams, and gushes of black vapor 
that flashed and eddied from the volumes of Lord By- 
ron. As for Tom Moore, some of his songs diffused 
an odor like a burning pastille. 

I felt particular interest in watching the combustion 
of American authors, and scrupulously noted, by my 
watch, the precise number of moments that changed 
most of them from shabbily printed books to indis- 
tinguishable ashes. It would be invidious, however, 
if not perilous, to betray these awful secrets; so that 
I shall content myself with observing, that it was not 
invariably the writer most frequent in the public 
mouth that made the most splendid appearance in the 
bonfire. I especially remember, that a great deal of 
excellent inflammability was exhibited in a thin 
volume of poems by Ellery Channing; although, to 
speak the truth, there were certain portions that hissed 
and spluttered in a very disagreeable fashion. A 
curious phenomenon occurred in reference to several 
writers, native as well as foreign. Their books, 
though of highly respectable figure, instead of burst- 
ing into a blaze, or even smouldering out their sub- 
stance in smoke; suddenly melted away, in a manner 
that proved them to be ice. 

If it be no lack of modesty to mention my own 
works, it must here be confessed, that I looked for 
them with fatherly interest, but in vain. Too probably, 
they were changed to vapor by the first action of the 
heat; at best, I can only hope that, in their quiet way; 
they contributed a glimmering spark or two to the 
splendor of the evening. 





‘“‘ Alas! and wo is me!” thus bemoaned himself a 
heavy-looking gentleman in green spectacles. ‘‘ The 
world is utterly ruined, and there is nothing to live 
for any longer! The business of my life is snatched 
from me. Nota volume to be had for love or money !” 

‘‘ This,’ remarked the sedate observer beside me, 
“is a book-worm—one of those men who are born to 
gnaw dead thoughts. His clothes, you see, are covered 
with the dust of libraries. He has no inward fountain 
of ideas; and, in good earnest, now that the old stock 
is abolished, I do not see what is to become of the poor 
fellow. Have you no word of comfort for him?” 

‘‘ My dear sir,” said I to the desperate book-worm, 
«is not Nature better than a book ?—is not the human 
heart deeper than any system of philosophy ?7—is not 
life replete with more instruction than past observers 
have found it possible to write down in maxims? Be 
of good cheer! The great book of Time is still spread 
wide open before us; and, if we read it aright, it will 
be to us a volume of eternal Truth.” 

‘Qh, my books, my books, my precious, printed 
books !” reiterated the forlorn book-worm. ‘ My only 
reality was a bound volume; and now they will not 
leave me even a shadowy pamphlet !” 

In fact, the last remnant of the literature of all the 
ages was now descending upon the blazing heap, in 
the shape of a cloud of pamphlets from the press of 
the New World. These, likewise, were consumed 
in the twinkling of an eye, leaving the earth, for the 
first time since the days of Cadmus, free from the 
plague of letters—an enviable field for the authors of 
the next generation ! 

‘“‘ Well !—and does any thing remain to be done?” 
inquired I, somewhat anxiously. ‘‘ Unless we set fire 
to the earth itself, and then leap boldly off into infinite 
space, I know not that we can carry reform to any 
further point.” 

‘‘ You are vastly mistaken, my good friend,” said 
the observer. ‘ Believe me, the fire will not be 
allowed to settle down without the addition of fuel 
that will startle many persons, who have lent a willing 
hand thus far.” 

Nevertheless, there appeared to be a relaxation of 
effort, for a little time, during which, probably, the 
leaders of the movement were considering what should 
be done next. In the interval, a philosopher threw 
his theory into the flames ; a sacrifice which, by those 
who knew how to estimate it, was pronounced the 
most remarkable that had yet been made. The com- 
bustion, however, was by no means brilliant. Some 
indefatigable people, scorning to take a moment’s 
ease, now employed themselves in collecting all the 
withered leaves and fallen boughs of the forest, and 
thereby recruited the bonfire to a greater height than 
ever. But this was mere by-play. 

‘‘ Here comes the fresh fuel that I spoke of,” said 
my companion. 

To my astonishment, the persons who now ad- 
vanced into the vacant space around the mountain of 
fire bore surplices and other priestly garments, mitres, 
crosiers, and a confusion of Popish and Protestant 
emblems, with which it seemed their purpose to com- 
summate this great Act of Faith. Crosses, from the 
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spires of old cathedrals, were cast upon the heap 
with as little remorse as if the reverence of centuries, 
passing in long array beneath the lofty towers, had not 
looked up to them as the holiest of symbols. The 
font, in which infants were consecrated to God; the 
sacramental vessels, whence Piety had received the 
hallowed draught ; were given to the same destruc- 
tion. Perhaps it most nearly touched my heart to 
see, among these devoted relics, fragments of the 
humble communion-tables and undecorated pulpits, 
which I recognized as having been torn from the 
meeting-houses of New England. Those simple edi- 
fices might have been permitted to retain all of sacred 
embellishment that their Puritan founders had be- 
stowed, even though the mighty structure of St. 
Peter’s had. sent its spoils to the fire of this terrible 
sacrifice. Yet I felt that these were but the externals 
of religion, and might most safely be relinquished by 
spirits that best knew their deep significance. 

‘All is well,” said I cheerfully. ‘‘ The wood-paths 
shall be the aisles of our cathedral—the firmament 
itself shall be its ceiling! What needs an earthly roof 
between the Deity and his worshiper? Our faith can 
well afford to lose all the drapery that even the holiest 
men have thrown around it, and be only the more 
sublime in its simplicity.” 

‘“ True,” said my companion. ‘ But will they pause 
here ?”? 

The doubt implied in his question was well founded. 
In the general destruction of books, already described, 
a holy volume——that stood apart from the catalogue of 
human literature, and yet, in one sense, was at its 
head—had been spared. But the Titan of innovation— 
angel or fiend, double in his nature, and capable of 
deeds befitting both characters—at first shaking down 
only the old and rotten shapes of things, had now, as 

. it appeared, laid his terrible hand upon the main pil- 
lars which supported the whole edifice of our moral 
and spiritual state. The inhabitants of the earth had 
grown too enlightened to define their faith within a 
form of words, or to limit the spiritual by any analogy 
to our material existence. Truths, which the hea- 
vens trembled at, were now but a fable of the world’s 
infancy. Therefore, as the final sacrifice of human 
error, What else remained to be thrown upon the 
embers of that awful pile, except the Book, which, 
though a celestial revelation to past ages, was but a 
voice from a lower sphere, as regarded the present 
race of man? It was done! Upon the blazing heap 
of falsehood and worn out truth—things that the earth 
had never needed, or had ceased to need, or had 
grown childishly weary of—fell the ponderous church 
Bible, the great old volume, that had lain so long on 
the cushions of the pulpit, and whence the pastor’s 
solemn voice had given holy utterances on so many 
a Sabbath day. There, likewise, fell the family 
Bible, which the long-buried patriarch had read to his 
children—in prosperity or sorrow, by the fireside, and 
in the summer shade of trees—and had bequeathed 
downward, as the heir-loom of generations. There 
fell the bosom Bible, the little volume that had been 
the soul’s friend of some sorely tried child of dust, 
who thence took courage, whether his trial were for 





life or death, steadfastly confronting both in the strong 
assurance of immortality. 

All these were flung into the fierce and riotous 
blaze; and then a mighty wind came roaring across 
the plain, with a desolate howl, as if it were the angry 
lamentation of the Earth for the loss of Heaven’s sun- 
shine, and it shook the gigantic pyramid of flame, 
and scattered the cinders of half-consumed abomina- 
tions around upon the spectators. 

‘** This is terrible!” said I, feeling that my cheek 
grew pale, and seeing a like change in the visages 
about me. 

** Be of good courage yet,” answered the man with 
whom I had so often spoken. He continued to gaze 
steadily at the spectacle, with a singular calmness, as 
if it concerned him merely as an observer. ‘“ Be of 
good.courage—nor yet exult too much; for there is far 
less both of good and evil, in the effect of this bonfire, 
than the world might be willing to believe.” 

‘‘How can that be?” exclaimed I impatiently. 
‘‘ Has it not consumed every thing? Has it not swal- 
lowed up, or melted down, every human or divine 
appendage of our mortal state that had substance 
enough to be acted on by fire? Will there be any 
thing left us to-morrow morning, better or worse than 
a heap of embers and ashes ?” 

* Assuredly there will,” said my grave ‘friend. 
‘‘ Come hither to-morrow morning—or whenever the 
combustible portion of the pile shall be quite burnt 
out—and you will find among the ashes every thing 
really valuable that you have seen cast into the flames. 
Trust me, the world of to-morrow will again enrich 
itself with the gold and diamonds which have been 
cast off by the world of to-day. Not a truth is de- 
stroyed—nor buried so deep among the ashes, but it 
will be raked up at last.” 

This was a strange assurance. Yet I felt inclined 
to credit it; the more especially as I beheld, among 
the wallowing flames, a copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
the pages of which, instead of being blackened into 
tinder, only assumed a more dazzling whiteness as 
the finger-marks of human imperfection were purified 
away. Certain marginal notes and commentaries, it 
is true, yielded to the intensity of the fiery test, but 
without detriment to the smallest syllable that had 
flamed from the pen of inspiration. 

‘‘Yes—there is the proof of what you say,” an- 
swered I, turning to the observer. ‘‘ But if only what 
is evil can feel the action of the fire, then, surely, the 
conflagration has been of inestimable utility. Yet, if 
I understand aright, you intimate a doubt whether 
the world’s expectation of benefit will be realized 
by it.” 

“ Listen to the talk of these worthies,’”’ said he, 
pointing to a group in front of the blazing pile. ‘‘ Pos- 
sibly they may teach you something useful, without 
intending it.” 

The persons whom he indicated consisted of that 
brutal and most earthy figure who had stood forth so 
furiously in defence of the gallows—the hangman, in 
short—together with the last thief and the last mur- 
derer; all three of whom were clustered about the 
last toper. The latter was liberally passing the brandy 
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bottle; which he had rescued from the general destruc- 
tion of wines and spirits. This little convivial party 
seemed at the lowest pitch of despondency; as con- 
sidering that the purified world must needs be utterly 
unlike the sphere that they had hitherto known, and 
therefore but a strange and desolate abode for gentle- 
men of their kidney. 

“‘ The best counsel for all of us is,” remarked the 
hangman, ‘“‘ that—as soon as we have finished the last 
drop of liquor—I help you, my three friends, toa com- 
fortable end upon the nearest tree, and then hang 
myself on the same bough. This is no world for us 
any longer.” 

“Poh, poh, my good fellows!” said a dark-com- 
plexioned personage, who now joined the group—his 
complexion was indeed fearfully dark, and his eyes 
glowed with a redder light than that of the bonfire— 
** Be not so cast down, my dear friends ; you shall see 
good days yet. There is one thing that these wiseacres 
have forgotten to throw into the fire, and without 
which all the rest of the conflagration is just nothing 
at all—yes ; though they had burnt the earth itself to 
a cinder !” 

** And what may that be?” eagerly demanded the 
last murderer. 

“What but the human heart itself!” said the dark- 
visaged stranger, with a portentous grin. ‘ And, un- 
less they hit upon some method of purifying that foul 





cavern, forth from it will re-issue all the shapes of 
wrong and misery—the same old shapes, or worse 
ones—which they have taken such a vast deal of 
trouble to consume to ashes. I have stood by, this 
live-long night, and laughed in my sleeve at the whole 
business. Oh, take my word for it, it will be the old 
world yet !” 

This brief conversation supplied me with a theme 
for lengthened thought. How sad a truth—if true it 
were—that Man’s age-long endeavor for perfection 
had served only to render him the mockery of the 
Evil Principle, from the fatal circumstance of an 
error at the very root of the matter! The heart—the 
heart—there was the little yet boundless sphere, 
wherein existed the original wrong, of which the 
crime and misery of this outward world were merely 
types. Purify that inward sphere; and the many 
shapes of evil that haunt the outward, and which now 
seem almost our only realities, will turn to shadowy 
phantoms, and vanish of their own accord. But if 
we go no deeper than the Intellect, and strive, with 
merely that feeble instrument, to discern and rectify 
what is wrong, our whole accomplishment will be a 
dream ; so unsubstantial, that it matters little whether 
the bonfire, which I have so faithfully described, were 
what we choose to call a real event, and a flame that 
would scorch the finger—or only a phosphoric ra- 
diance, and a parable of my own brain! 





THE BLOOD-STAINED. 





BY ALFRED B,. STREET. 





AN Indian-Summer noon. A purple haze, 

Blurring hill outlines, glazing dusky nooks, 

And making all things shimmer to the eye, 

Is woven within the air. A woodland path, 

That leads me to a quiet glade, I tread. 

The sunshine twinkles round me, and the wind 
Touches my brow with delicate, downy kiss. 

A stillness so intense around is breathed, 

That the light crackling of the withered leaves 

On which I tread sounds loudly. Dropped beneath, 
The walnut clicks, as though a pebble smote 

On water, and the tiny beech-nuts, showered 

By the gray-squirrel leaping from his branch, 
Patter like rain-drops. Now the glade is reached. 
Moss-mounds are scattered o’er it, and short grass 
Clothes it with velvet. Through the midst a stream 
Laps, like a tongue, amidst its pebbly stones, 

And drips along its plants. Upon its bank, 

Traced by the wood-cart, winds a narrow track 
From the thick forest to the village near. 

Upon the highest mound, a cabin rude, : 
Framed of rough, unbarked logs, and seamed with clay, 
Once stood. <A fragment of its roof is now 
Slanted within the little area formed 

By the decaying base. Within the square 

The mullen lifts its pillar, and a web 

Of blackberry brambles, spangled o’er in spring 
With silver and in autumn studded thick 

With ebon jems, is twined. Here, years ago, 
Lived an old hunter. Rough his deer-skin garb, 
And wild his features. Black and shaggy brows 





Roofed the deep sockets, in whose gloomy depths 
Glared fierce, keen eye-balls, like a panther’s, seen 
Far inaden, Those couched and snake-like eyes 
Ne’er met another’s look, but with quick shift 
Eluded, and if still the gaze sought his, 

A frown drew up its coils upon his brow, 

And from those cavernous depths malignant gleams 
Shot sidelong as he turned. Deep mystery robed 
The hunter. None his lonely cabin shared, 

Save one gaunt hound with grim and threatening look, 
Whose savage growls, whene’er belated foot 

Trod the night-shadowed glade, caused thrill of fear. 
The chopper, winding homeward in the dark, 

From his near wood-lot at the forest edge, 

Heard horrid shrieks, and oaths, and frenzied shouts, 
In the old hunter’s voice, from out the hut, 

Ceasing as those deep warning growls arose 

At the near coming footstep. When abroad 

Amidst the haunts of men the hermit went, 

He bore his rifle slanted on his arm, 

With finger ever ready to the lock. 

As through the village street he swiftly went, 
Shooting his subtle sidelong glances round, 

It seemed as though his coming cast a shade 

Upon the sunshine. Children ceased their play 

And clung to one another till he passed. 

And the old gossips, chiruping in a group, 

Paused and gazed after him with fearful looks. 

His brain seemed struggling with insanity. 

Once a strange sunset glared. The clouds were bathed 
In a dark crimsen ; the same lurid hue 
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Gleamed to mid-heaven, and on the earth the tinge 
Seemed like spilled blood. The village groups in awe 
Were gazing at the sight, when, suddenly, 

The hunter, with the carcass of a deer 

Slung o’er his shoulders, from the girdling woods 
Came with slow, laboring foot. The sunset streamed 
Broadly upon him. As if turned to stone, 

He stopped—the carcass fell—and with strained eyes 
And mouth agape he looked before—around— 
Beneath—shuddered, and then, with thrilling cry, 
Sunk on the earth. The foam stood on his lip, 
Mingled with blood drawn by his gnashing teeth. 
The villagers drew round, and gazed with dread 
Upon his writhing features. With a start 

Then sprang he to his feet and muttered—“ blood ! 
Blood ! blood ! all blood! the very sky and earth 
Gives witness of the deed. Ha! hide thy throat, 
Spouting its red hot gushes on my brow! 

I do defy thee, ha! ha! ha! I stand 

To battle with thee,”? drawing from its sheath 

His keen, bright hunting-knife. “ Away! away! 
Or the lone camp-fire blow I strike again.”’ 

His eyes were spots of fire; his long black hair 
Seemed knotting with the agony impressed 

On brow and cheek, but as the last dread words 
Fell from his tongue, he started and looked round. 
The maniac wildness vanished from his face, 

And searching inquiry and deep alarm 

Succeeded ; subtle grew his serpent-eye, 

And, lifting up the deer, he muttered low 

Of sudden pains, and quickly left the spot. 


Again—’t was such a glorious day as this. 

The village children, I amongst the rest, 
Went nuiting in the woods. In merriest mood 
We shook the hickory’s ivory balls beneath, 
And left a circle of green shells around 

The mossy roots. Now mocking in our glee 
The harsh, brief trumpet of the restless jay, 
Tossing amidst the thickets his plumed head, 





And fluttering his blue wings; now up the oak 
Gazing, led thither by the shrieking yelps 

Of the pet spaniel, shivering with delight 

And dancing as on wires, until we saw 

The squirrel’s silvery fur amidst the leaves, 

We toyed along ; till came we to the edge 

Of the dread glade. Upon the soft, sweet air 

We heard a voice ; now bubbling amidst leaves, 
Now choked, now lifted almost to a scream. 

It seemed as though the broken accents tried 

To frame a prayer but could not. Back we.pressed, 
Back from the sounds. But one bold, reckless boy 
Trod with a cautious, oft arrested step, 

And face where curiosity o’er fear 


Had triumphed, and upon the grassy glade 

He saw the hunter prostrate ; dashing now 

His head upon the earth, and now with hands 

Tight folded, stealing timid looks toward Heaven, 
But quickly dropping them, whilst those dread sounds 
Came from his writhing form. He saw and fled. 


One eve—one winter eve—upon the ice 

Of a small lake, whose narrow foot wound in 
Beside the glade, we glided fleet with skates, 

Until dark night. The rich Auroral fires, 

Those lightnings of the frost, were kindled up; 

Now skirting the horizon with bright tints, 

Now shooting high, until a crimson arch 

Bent across heaven. The reddened ice gleamed back 
The radiance, and the snow in ghastly hues 

Glared midst the forests. Whilst that splendid arch 
Was brightest from the glade, wild screams outpealed 
With groans and horrid laughter. Fear gave wings, 
And to the sparkling hearth-fires of our homes 

We hurried. Wild at midnight roared the storm. 
The snow beat heavily on the window-panes, 

And the sleet tinkled. From the neighboring woods 
We heard the keen hiss of the yellow pine 

And the stern surging of the hemlock boughs 

Fierce struggling with the blast. The wolf was out, 
For now and then we heard his mournful howl 
Blent with the forest-voices. Morning came, 

With breathless atmosphere and brilliant sun. 

The chopper, hastening to his hill-side lot 

In his rude wood-sled, as his oxen stumped 

Across the glade, saw, at the forest edge, 

Wolves fiercely battling. Wrathful snarls he heard 
And gnashing teeth; and quickly speeding back 

He led a hasty-summoned village group, 

Each with his rifle, to the spot. A shower 

Of deadly bullets piled the wolves around, 

Or drove them to the forests. When the heaps 

Of shaggy limbs, thick spotted with fierce eyes, 
»Had ceased their writhings, toward them stole the group. 
The fragments of a human form were strewed 

In the wild midst ; white bones were here and there 
Scattered among long strips of gory flesh 

And shreds of garments. Near them was a hound 
Mangled and crushed into a shapeless heap. 

A face, half peeled from brow to chin, was seen 
Amidst the fragments. Gazing with deep awe, 

The simple villagers those features knew, 

And looking at each other, whispering low, 

And calling up each scene that made the life 

Of the rude hunter such dark mystery, 

They broke a grave within the frozen earth, 
Gathered, in shuddering silence, the remains, 

And left the blood-stained to his last repose. 





DISTRUST.—A SONNET. 





BY ELIZABETH OKES SMITH. 





A REVERENT worshiper, oh, Truth! of thee, 

I bow, with foot unsandaled, wheresoe’er 

Thy voice may whisper, ‘ holy ground is here.” 
Amid uncertain paths, thy light may be 

Dim to my wavering feet; yet unto me, 
Intently waiting, once again, more clear, 





More tranquil, doth thy holy light appear, 


As minding me how dreary earth were left, 

A dark, bewildering waste, of thee bereft. | 
Should not thy temple be transparent, Truth ? 
Should not thy undimmed altar-fires arise 
Brightest in human hearts? In our first youth 
Unchecked we worship there, with fearless eyes! 
Thou art not exiled thence, oh, spirit of the skies! 











THE ANTIQUE MIRROR. 





BY MRS. R. 8. NICHOLS. 





Ir was a cool, breezy morning in spring, when a 
number of us repaired to a well-known auction room, 
in the city of —, where, being among the first arrivals, 
we had leisure to survey the extensive and well-filled 
apartment. Merchandise of every description, to- 
gether with every quality and quantity of furniture, 
lay piled and crowded around; and every now and 
then we caught a glimpse of pale, anxious-looking 
faces peering from behind a little red curtain that 
hung before a demi-glass door, at the farther end of 
the room. While engaged in looking over this hetero- 
geneous collection, moving in rather a listless fashion 
from one object of attraction to another, my attention 
was suddenly caught by a very bright and polished 
old mirror, that one of our number had dragged to 
light from behind an old-fashioned chest of drawers. 
The antique frame was of curious and elaborately 
carved ebony, which, in some places, was very much 
worn and defaced. But the plate was like burnished 
steel ; not a cloud, not a speck, dimmed its peculiar 
lustre ; even the dust, which had gathered so plenti- 
fully on the articles around, seemed to slide from its 
clear and spotless surface. As we stood ina group 
around this relic of olden time, the auctioneer entered 
by the little red-curtained door ; a motion of the hand 
brought him quickly to our side. In answer to my 
eager inquiries if the object of our interest was for 
sale, and if so, would he make me the owner without 
exposing me to the chances of bidding, he commenced 
a long history of the glass, first, by what accident it 
came to be in this portion of the world, and, secondly, 
how it came under his hammer. But an impatient 
movement on the part of his auditors forcing him to 
desist, the purchase was concluded on the instant. 
Thus, to my infinite satisfaction, I became the posses- 
sor of the antique mirror. 

Being detained in another part of the city, I did 
not return home until late in the evening, when, going 
immediately to my chamber, my eyes were greeted 
by my old friend of the morning, which some officious 
personage had suspended over my dressing-table. Feel- 
ing heated and fatigued by my day’s ramble, I flung the 
curtains aside for the admission of the fresh evening 
bréeze, and seated myself by the window, without ring- 
ing for lights, as was my wont, preferring the clear, yet 
uncertain beams of the full moon to the sickly glare of 
lamps. Minute after minute glided by, yet still I sat 
there. One by one, the lights, which gleamed from the 
neighboring casements, flickered, and went suddenly 
out; fewer, and still farther between, came the dim 
sound of footsteps upon the ear; finally, the rumbling of 
carriage wheels ceased altogether, and the great heart 
of the city was still. I looked down the long and 





densely populated streets ; the light of the clear moon 
falling in showers on the pavement afforded a brilliant 
light, but not a form met my view, or sound greeted 
my ear. All was still and silent as the grave, the 
pulseless grave. Can it be, thought I, that all the 
vast congregation that usually throng this populous 
city are gathered to repose, save, perchance, some 
night-watcher, like myself, or fevered, restless mortal, 
whose step is upon the brink of eternity, and whose 
eye has already pierced the mysteries of that ‘ un- 
discovered bourne,” yet trammeled still by some frail 
tie to earth. 


« The spirit struggling, sways from sphere to sphere.”’ 


And then, again, I thought what a strange power has 
the vengeful night; what a gleaner of the annals of 
the past ; how she gathers together the vague nothings 
which haunt our uneasy pillows, to set them in skeleton 
array before us; the innocent, the guilty, the highest, 
the lowest, the meanest, the best, have all felt this in- 
fluence, and their spirits have bowed beneath the 
spell, even as the brave spirits of old have bowed be- 
neath the spell of the sorceress. 

Starting from thoughts like these, I turned my eyes 
to the mirror, where the slanting rays of the moon- 
beams were shining steadily ; just then, the shrill cry 
of a watchman broke the solemn stillness; for a mo- 
ment the street echoed with the sound, then came the 
hoarse murmur of a distant voice in answer, and all 
was then silent as before. Again I looked toward the 
mirror; I passed my hands before my eyes, for I 
thought fatigue and watching had made me giddy, or 
that my sight deceived me; but no! slowiy, yet 
steadily, the old frame grew and expanded, while the 
plate seemed to swell and dilate in the same manner, 
until it covered one side of the apartment. I sat al- 
most breathless, regarding this singular object with a 
fixed and earnest gaze; suddenly it paused, and, for a 
moment, the moonbeams glittered and danced upon 
the polished surface like a troop of silver spirits, then 
glided softly toward the frame, where they rested, 
flinging a pale, golden light distinctly around. I stood 
motionless, for, in the centre of the plate, but seem- 
ingly far in the background, there slowly towered an 
ancient castle, with battlements and turrets, moat and 
drawbridge, all of which, faint in outline at first, 
gradually assumed a firm and tangible shape. Soft 
green lawns spread out in front, and dark thick forests 
reared them at the side. A little village nestled in 
the vale beneath the castle, just near enough to form 
a portion of the landscape, while at a little distance 
stood the ivy-grown church, with its tall, slender 
spiré, its pleasant yard, dotted with green mound and 
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lofty monument, where the humble and proud were 
sleeping together. 

Fairly and plainly the picture spread itself to view. 
I saw the drawbridge lowered, and a gay and gallant 
party upon steeds of gentle blood rode forth; there 
were ladies and cavaliers, hound and hawk, and the 
time was morning, for the sunbeams were gilding the 
noble old forests, and, as the party rode gallantly by, 
I thought I saw the dew-drops sparkle upon their 
coursers’ hoofs, as they crushed the tender grass be- 
neath their heavy tread. 

They had all come forth, as I thought, when sud- 
denly from the gateway two riders issued. The one 
was a fair and gentle maiden—the other, by his mien 
and lineament, her sire, and apparently the owner of 
this stately domain, for he hastily gave some directions 
to the crowd of attendants who stood in the castle 
yard. I could hear no words nor sounds of any kind, 


but the looks and manner explained all. On, on they» 


sped, and were soon lost to my sight in the windings 
of the forest. Yet still I gazed, and presently there 
crept from out the shadow of the bridge, with light 
and stealthy steps, a dark and slightly formed girl. 
Her eye was black, fierce, and reckless, while her 
dress and face betrayed her origin at once, for the red 
gipsy mantle hung gracefully from her shoulder, and 
her cheek had browned beneath warmer skies than 
those which glowed above her then. Gliding and 
springing along from shadow to shadow, she gained a 
narrow bridle-path which led to the village, and there, 
under a white blossoming thorn, she sat down. Not 
long did she remain alone; a young horseman retraced 
his steps, sprung from his steed, threw the bridle over 
its neck, and hurriedly entered the little path where 
the young gipsy reposed. She sat apparently ab- 
stracted, feigning ignorance of his approach, until he 
laid his hand upon her shoulder—then, with a quick, 
joyous motion, she sprung suddenly into his arms, and 
leaned her head upon his bosom. 

The cavalier looked earnestly around, as if to mark 
if they were observed, then, putting her from him, he 
seemed to pour forth words in a rapid manner. I 
could but conjecture, from the violent gesture and 
gleaming eye of the girl, that, whatever he might be 
saying, it was displeasing to her. He pointed fre- 
quently toward the castle, and, at length, at what I 
conceived to be an impatient demand on her part, he 
drew from his richly embroidered vest a miniature— 
the miniature of the lovely maiden I had seen ride 
forth but a little while before. Eagerly did she snatch 
and fix her gaze upon it—then, with a contemptuous 
smile, she gathered her mantie around her, and fled 
toward the village. The young nobleman—for such he 
evidently was—stood looking after her a few minutes, 
then mounted his steed and rode quickly away. 

A faint mist now fell upon the mirror; the moon- 
beams waved and flickered over its surface with a 
pale, restless light, then returned to their station on 
the frame, while the mist parted like a rent veil, and 
again the picture was there. Then again a party rode 
forth, but the hounds and the hawks were no longer 
there; yet there was-a fair and happy bride, with a 
merry bridegroom; the white robes and veils of the 





blushing bridemaids floated out lightly on the breeze. 
I even fancied I heard their low, silvery laugh, as the 
bridemen, with their hands upon their bridle-reins, 
whispered some gay jests slily in their ears. Merrily 
they sped along to the village church. I saw the old 
sexton toiling at the belfry-rope, though not a sound 
smote my ear. Slowly, and with solemn tread, they 
walked up the narrow aisles. The white-surpliced 
priest laid his hand upon the young couple as they 
knelt before him, and his quivering lips moved in 
prayer. Then the young wife rose up and fell sob- 
bing into the arms of her sire, while the happy bride- 
groom proudly received the congratulations of those 
around. ‘They turned and rode back to the castle, but 
not before a light form stole out from the chancel and 
cast one look at the bride. I saw each gothic window 
of that old castle blaze with light; the bonfires 
gleamed wildly on every little hill and knoll between 
it and the village, while softly the pale moon looked 
down upon that scene of joyance, filling every nook 
and corner of the wide domain with her radiant sheen, 
and shining full upon the form of the young gipsy girl, 
as she stodd, with folded arms, beneath the white 
blossoming thorn. 

The mist swept across the mirror for an instant, 
shrouding it from my gaze, and when I looked again 
there was hurrying to and fro in the castle. Men 
came out, and, speedily mounting, rode away, while, 
pacing the lofty hall with quick, irregular steps, was 
the young nobleman whom I beheld first by the gipsy’s 
side, then at the altar with the beautiful maiden. He 
paused and seemed to listen—a side door opened, a 
woman entered, and placed in his arms a young in- 
fant. I saw the flush upon his brow, and marked the 
big, bright tear of joy that fell upon the infant’s robe, 
as he bent to caress his child and heir. He was a fa- 
ther, and that one thought seemed to take possession 
of his soul. He looked proudly on the little creature 
that lay in his arms, and then, with a questioning 
glance, returned it to the woman beside him. Her 
hood was drawn over her face, and she held a ker- 
chief to her eyes. While she answered him, his brow 
paled, and his lips quivered. What could it mean? 
Was the lovely lady dying? It was even so! 

Again the drawbridge lowered, and a party swept 
on to the village church. I saw the nodding plumes, 
and the velvet pall which covered her from view. I 
knew there were wails and moanings, though I heard 
them not; for the old sexton, who rung the bell at her 
bridal, and but yesterday sounded a merry peal at the 
birth of her child, paused, as he slowly tolled, to dash 
the big tear from his eye. They laid her in the cold 
and gloomy vault of her ancestors, one little year 
from her bridal. I knew it was but a year, for the 
field flowers then sprung up in their fairy haunts, and 
the fresh budding trees swayed to and fro with the 
spring’s gentle breezes, and the thorn tree was hung 
with its snowy blossoms. I looked toward it now; be- 
neath its spreading branches, pausing to arrange its 
covering, was the woman who had announced the 
birth and death to the lord of those wide lands, with 
the infant heir in her arms. The hood had fallen 
back, and there was the brown cheek, and malignant 
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eye of the gipsy girl. She rested but a moment, and 
then fled toward the thickest part of the forest. 

The funeral train returned, then search was made 
for the missing child, while the father rushed wildly 
from room to room, calling upon her who was lost to 
him forever. No traces could be found of either wo- 
man or child. I turned in dismay from the saddening 
scene, for that young father’s head was whitened in a 
night. Then the castle passed into other hands. The 
old furniture was exposed for sale, to make room for 
that of more modern fashion. Among the former 
was a mirror, whose fashion and whose face bore a 
striking resemblance to the one in my possession. 
Not desiring to know its future history, I was turning 
away, when I saw the old forest trees begin to wither, 
the leaves fell rustling to the ground, and beneath an 





aged oak rose a little mound. It was the grave of the 
lost heir, for its mother’s minature lay by its side. 
One little violet which had bloomed there in the 
spring, lay dead upon the gentle slope. The babe 
had died for want of nourishment—perhaps a victim 
to the gipsy girl’s revenge. 

Slowly the mirror resumed its natural dimensions, 
and the white moonbeams danced more brightly and 
gaily than ever; as I leaned against the table, in doing 
which I jarred my new purchase, it, not being pro- 
perly secured, fell to the floor, crushed to a thousand 
atoms. I need not add that I felt this accident a great 
relief, for, sooner than witness another midnight pan- 
tomime performed by shadows, I should have yielded 
it to the first antiquary who would have received so 
tale-bearing a burthen as the ANTIQUE Mirror. 
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BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE. 





A simple race, they waste their toil 


For the vain tribute of a smile. 


°T 1s not in hope to win 
The world’s vain smile, that thus I frequent pour 
My artless song—’t is that the cup runs o’er— 

I cannot keep within 
The gushing thoughts, that struggle to have way, 
Flowing in unpremeditated lay. 


The rock, struck by the rod, 
Shed streams of gladness on the desert plain, 
So from my ruder heart flows forth the strain, 
Touched by thy grace, O God! 
The saddest day has lost its gloom for me, 
If I may sing at eventide to Thee. 


Thou, who the bird hast taught 
Its tune, the brook to gurgle, and the breeze 
To make sweet music with the forest trees, 


Scorr. 
Within my soul hast wrought 
The charm divine, to cheer me on my way 
To that bright world where angels sing for aye. 


Mine is no lofty lyre, 
Nor lute voluptuous—nor the poet’s meed 
Of laureled crown—a simple pastor’s reed 
Responds my meek desire 
To breathe, obscure from men, into thine ear, 
My God, the strain which they may scorn to hear. 


Yet, if its numbers might 
Win back unto thy fold some wand’ring sheep, 
Or bid some pilgrim sad forget to weep, 

I shall have rich delight, 
Nor need to envy then the proudest name 





That stands emblazoned on the roll of fame. 





THE FAVORED CAPTIVES. 





BY W. H. IRVINE. 





Sweet captives! in your prisoned cage 
Who warble wildly all day long, 
Thrilling your golden throats until 
The tranced air quivers with the song,— 


Say, does your music tell of lands 
Where fountains in the starlight play ? 

Are these gay notes the mournful plaint 
For mates in orange groves away? 


If freed, would ye, like loosened lark, 
Poise—with glad warble to be free— 


Then dart on arrowy flight, nor rest 
Till rocking safe by tropic sea ? 


Oh, no! since first ye saw the light 
These prison bars have been your home, 

And beauty’s smile has made the days 
Seem hours in that gilded dome. 


Her constant friends—ye ’ve slumbered oft, 
Nestling your fair heads on her breast. 
Ah ! could I be as fondly loved, 





Content, her captive I would rest! 








THE BROTHERS CAMERON. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Harp by James River, in a country as wild as any 
which it waters, where the hand of man had joined 
with the growth of nature in giving beauty to the 
landscape, there lived, long ago, two brothers. They 
were country gentlemen, the last branches of a family 
which, years before, had settled there to conceal 
wounded pride and diminished fortune in the solitude 
of a new country. It had fast decayed, as proud and 
recluse families are wont to do. One by one its nu- 
merous members had been removed by death, until a 
secluded burial plot, midway between the two man- 
sions, which they had formerly occupied as if they 
were one, was white with the simple tomb-stones of 
the young and old, and the quiet history of the Came- 
rons was nowhere better told than in their grave- 
ground. : 

Henry Cameron was the older of the brothers. He 
was about fifty years of age, a widower and childless. 
A wife, whose love had been his strong tie to life, 
and a daughter, who inherited with her mother’s 
beauty her mother’s frail constitution, had been taken 
from him, and, at first, almost crushed by afilictions 
which had rapidly succeeded each other, he had sur- 
vived them, to the world a man of severe habits and 
repulsive temper. His only companion was an Eng- 
lish gentleman of the name of Fleming, whose minute 
personal history no one knew, though its general out- 
lines had long been whispered in the neighborhood. 
Fleming had lived with him for many years. His 
gentlemanly bearing, knowledge of the world and 
literary taste had made his society necessary to the 
gloomy proprietor. And though his pride was some- 
times pained at his dependence, Henry Cameron’s 
hospitality was so kindly and delicately aflorded that 
he could not reject it. Beside, he dare not lightly re- 
fuse so comfortable a home at an age when he had 
no longer strength or energy to battle with the world, 
or to mingle with advantage in the busy scenes of life. 

Paul Cameron was unlike his brother in appear- 
ance. In youth he had been extremely handsome. 
By nature harsh and haughty, family trouble and a 
lonely life had made him doubly so. He was, also, 
a widower. After the death of his wife, more than 
twenty years before, he had gone abroad, leaving his 
only son, an infant, behind him, and report said that 
in his absence he had led an evil life, and had been 
guilty of social crimes dark enough to account for all 
his gloom and sternness. A curse seemed, indeed, to 
be upon him. He was a suspicious friend, if friend 
he had, a bitter foe, an unfeeling parent. At home 
he was a tyrant, abroad he was shunned and hated. 
More than a year before his son, George Cameron, 
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who was now grown to man’s estate, and who in- 
herited his own spirit and haughtiness, without his 
acrid temper, had been driven, in a fierce dispute, 
from his father’s house to wander where he might. 
On the part of the son the rupture was the result of 
long stored wrongs and injuries which flesh and blood 
could no longer endure, even from a parent; and he 
had gone out from his home in a fierce mood which 
did not look beyond its own gratification, to trouble 
him with forebodings of a future which would have 
startled him if he could have seen one half of its 
misery. 

We have said that Paul Cameron had gone abroad 
alone. He had returned bringing with him an infant, 
to which he appeared singularly attached. He had 
introduced it into his house as the child of a friend 
who had died abroad and committed it to his care on 
his death-bed. In the interval we have passed over 
his adopted child had grown to womanhood. She had 
a face of extreme beauty, but it wore from infancy a 
pensive shade, which seemed to disclose melancholy 
and unhappiness. And yet Paul Cameron loved her 
as he loved no one else. Julia Eisenbrey could quiet 
the stern outbreakings of his temper when others 
fled from him; but close as were the ties of attach- 
ment between her and the outcast, and sharp as the 
pang of separation had been, her gentle intercession 
had not availed to prevent the strife between father 
and son, or to bring about a reconciliation when it had 
passed over. 

With such dispositions, it is hardly necessary to say 
that the brothers were not friends. Trifles had, long 
before, sowed discord between them, and years had 
passed since they had exchanged a word. Family 
feuds are proverbially inveterate. The quarrel was 
enforced upon their households. Fleming knew his 
friend too well to seek society at Hazlewood, and in 
Julia a visit to the Hall would have been an unpar- 
donable offence. Though the mansions were not a 
mile apart the social separation was complete. Even 
their drives and walks were different, so that the 
members of the two families seldom met even by 
accident. The very servants were made to feel the 
strife ; and though that stealthy gossiping which car- 
ried from one mansion to the other every tale worth 
telling could not be prevented, all open communica- 
tion was cut off. 

At distant intervals the Camerons were visited by 
the neighboring planters, with whom they reciprocated 
an occasional hospitality. But the intercourse was 
cold and formal, for never were characters so ill 
adapted for general companionship. Fortunately, the 
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brothers were alike in their tastes for literature, and 


relieved with its pursuits a life which would other- 
wise have been insupportable. 

Of late Henry’s health had not been firm. They 
say that frequent watching by the sick bed of a con- 
sumptive patient will sometimes fasten that disease 
upon a strong constitution. But whether it was the 
result of his anxious and devoted attentions to a wife 
and daughter, whom he had loved far better than his 
own life, of the deep affliction caused by their death, 
or of both combined, there were alarming indications 
that the disease which had already bereaved him so 
severely was making serious inroads upon his own 
frame. He struggled long against the symptoms 
which one by one appeared, and refused to admit even 
to his own mind that his strength was giving way 
under the insidious attacks of a malady which he had 
so lately learned to fear. But self-delusion could not 
check its progress. Its course gradually became 
more rapid, and its character more decided, until at 
length the invalid, partially alive to his danger, deter- 
mined to seek a restoration of health in some more 
genial climate. Fleming, alarmed at his friend’s 
situation, and fearful that he had delayed too long this 
last unwelcome remedy, and was about to go away 
only to die among strangers, begged long and earnestly 
to accompany him. His. efforts, however, were in 
vain. Henry Cameron had arranged his plans for the 
journey. He had determined to goalone, and to leave 
his mansion and grounds under the care of his friend, 
to whose taste they were already indebted for many 
of their beauties. With a haste which seemed designed 
to prevent all misgiving, the necessary preparations 
for the voyage were made, and, after a cheerful fare- 
well, and sincere assurances that he would soon re- 
turn to continue in renewed health and better spirits 
his former pursuits, he set out for Havana. 

There was a burden, however, upon his heart. 
Parting from home and friends, breaking strong ties 
and leaving scenes with which association has grown 
old, will soften any heart that has human instincts left. 
Sanguine as Henry Cameron was in his hopes of ‘ulti- 
mate recovery, there was an unwelcome yet importu- 
nate thought which suggested to him, while he strove 
to encourage more cheerful views, that he might never 
return. He determined to bid his brother farewell. 
He did not know the history of Paul’s mind since they 
had parted in anger.. Time might have chastened 
and subdued his temper in the long interval. But 
however that might be, he could not be repulsed at 
such a meeting. 

His route lay by Hazlewood, and, alighting as he 
reached its door, he stood suddenly by his brother as 
he sat in his library. Had one risen from the dead 
Paul Cameron could not have been more startled. He 
trembled in every limb as he looked upon the altered 
face and emaciated form of him with whom his last 
interview, so long ago, had been one of such well re- 
membered bitterness. Every word, every look, every 
thought of that strife came ina clear and living pic- 
ture before him, and the most minute events in the 
history of the family feud thronged upon his memory. 
There are moments when the mind, under intense 





stimulus, lives life over again in a moment, when 
trifles long buried in forgetfulness are restored, fresh 
and distinct as though they were of yesterday. 

But self-possession soon returned, and with it the 
old feeling of mortal enmity. A curse trembled on 
his tongue as he started from his stupor, and stood up, 
face to face, before the passive invalid, his hands 
clenched and every vein throbbing with passion. But 
his purpose changed. Turning abruptly on his heel 
he strode through a door at his side, which he shut 
fiercely after him, and before Henry had recovered 
from the shock a servant with evident fear gave his 
master’s orders that the stranger should leave Hazle- 
wood. With an indignation which even disease and 
feebleness could not control, he struck the slave to 
the earth, sprung into his carriage and drove rapidly 
away; and those who saw him as he sunk back upon 
the seat exhausted by the convulsive energy which 
had directed that blow, never looked upon a face more 
haggard and ghastly. 

Paul knew next day that his brother had gone 
abroad. The news fully explained the abrupt visit. 
But no outward mark, except perhaps an increased 
gloom, told how the scene of that morning had affected 
him, or with what feelings he had pondered his own 
brutality. 

Robert Fleming, with a mind naturally strong and 
well balanced, had been severely educated by a pain- 
ful intercourse with the world. As we have said be- 
fore, his general history was known in the neighbor- 
hood. He had in early life traveled much, and had 
profited more than usual by what he had seen and 
heard during the time thus spent. His life had been a 
varied one. He had been brought up in fashion and 
affluence, he was now lonely and dependent. He had 
been sought and courted once, he was now neglected 
and unknown. Though one who looked at his calm, 
grave face and clear eye would scarcely have believed 
it, he had for a short time led a life of dissipation and 
debauchery. Some deep affliction, it was said, had 
driven him to it, and ina month he had lost a fortune 
at the gambling-table. Ruin reclaimed him. He 
realized, at last, the change from wealth to want, and 
the energies of a strong mind came to his aid. Leav- 
ing the scenes which had degraded him, he had come 
to the quiet of a new world to sever at once and for- 
ever all ties of birth or association which bound him 
to his life of danger. Henry Cameron had first met 
him as a practicing physician of a distant village. He 
had gained some reputation for his skill in medicine, 
and had attended his friend’s wife and daughter in 
their last tedious illnesses. His kindness and delicacy 
of feeling had won upon the heart of the afilicted 
husband, and, yielding to solicitation, he had become, 
as we have seen, an inmate in his household. His 
changing fortunes had not made him morose or discon- 
tented, but had taught him to appreciate a quiet home. 
Time heals all grief, and though now and then the 
sadder memories of his life oppressed him, he had 
perhaps never been more really happy than at present. 
Experience of the troubles of the world he had left 
made him enjoy retirement the more. Knowledge is 
a great calmer of the human mind. 
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Time passed away and no intelligence came from 
the invalid. Fleming pored over the books in his 
friend’s library, trained his vines, exhausted taste and 
ingenuity in adorning his grounds. But the days passed 
heavily and still no letter came. He increased his 
circle of acquaintances in the neighborhood, and his 
frank affability, so different from the reserve of the 
proprietor, soon rendered the Hall attractive. He 
visited their families and joined in their amusements. 
But he needed some household companion, and felt 
more and more keenly, every hour, the absence of 
Henry Cameron. Books were insipid when no one 
was near to sympathize with him in his appreciation 
of some striking passage or fine idea, or to differ in 
some doubtful criticism. Taste was thrown away 
when no cultivated mind admired. Lonely walks 
and drives were tedious and uninteresting; in short, 
habit had made his friend’s society necessary. And 
as the period went by which should have brought him 
news from the invalid, and still no tidings came, he 
felt restless and unhappy. 

A few months after Henry Cameron’s departure, 
Julia Eisenbrey was walking alone one summer eve- 
ning along the bank of the river. It was her favorite 
walk, and this was an hour of peculiar beauty. The 
sun was setting among clouds which it tinged with its 
glory, and lines of crimson light streamed far along 
the current. There is no finer scene than a sunset on 
the water. 

No life was in sight unless it might have been upon 
a vessel which, a mile above, came floating slowly 
down with the current, bearing the produce of some 
river plantation to the market of the nearest city. 
Such craft were common in its waters ; but tired with 
the glare of the flood which swept sluggishly by, and 
seeking for some distinct object upon which to fix her 
eye, Julia sat down upon a log which lay across her 
path and followed its lazy motion. It neared her 
gradually in its course, and as it came opposite, to her 
extreme surprise, its anchor fell with a splash, a boat 
was lowered from its side, a man leaped into it and 
rowed toward her. Terrified at the strange occur- 
rence and her unprotected situation, she started from 
her seat, and, almost running, moved rapidly toward 
Hazlewood. But the rower saw her haste and in- 
creased his exertions. She had not gone beyond his 
voice when he reached the shore, and even before he 
reached it he called loudly after her. Still more 
alarmed, she fled now, breathlessly, toward home. 
The voice called her again by name. She knew it at 
length, stopped, turned, and in an anstant her pursuer 
was by her side. It was George Cameron. 

How changed he was. He had scarcely seen twenty- 
three years, yet worn and weather-beaten he seemed 
thirty. Emaciated, dirty, ill-clad and ragged, his long 
black hair entangled and uncombed, his hands hard- 
ened and embrowned, and his lips compressed into an 
expression of care and thought which belonged to one 
of twice his years; he presented a spectacle of almost 
squalid misery. Fifteen months before, he had been 
driven like a wild beast from his father’s roof, friend- 
less and penniless. How in this long interval he had 
kept off starvation; how he had borne the dark pro- 





mise of the future; to what straits of vice or suffering 
he had been reduced; how, in short, he had lived 
through the mental and bodily anguish of his outcast 
lot to see her, even as he was, he did not stay to tell 
her. It was a long and bitter story and he had more 
pressing things to say. It was enough that he still 
survived to love her as before, and to cherish revenge 
against an unnatural parent. 

He was now a hired hand on the vessel that lay 
anchored there. He must return to it in a few minutes. 
Julia, almost broken-hearted, told him of Henry Came- 
ron’s departure, of Fleming’s residence alone at the 
Hall, and besought him to leave his rough and doubt- 
ful life, throw himself on the kindness of the English- 
man, and ask a refuge there. 

But George was inexorable. From all his wretch- 
edness an eye looked out as she spoke, whose ex- 
pression of unbroken pride and spirit contrasted 
strangely with his dress. He would as soon have 
crouched to his father as forgotten a family feud, and 
would rather have starved than do either. Julia saw 
that entreaty was vain. 

They talked then of love, of that faith which they 
had already plighted. They hoped for better times, 
but it was hoping against hope. They pictured a 
future home of comfort and quietness where they 
might bring up remembrances of such days as this, as 
stories for the fireside; but a signal from the vessel 
and a glance at his attire suggested a reality so stern 
and present that the picture soon vanished. One em- 
brace more and he left her; and though evening after 
evening saw her again by the river side, watching 
every vessel that went by her on its sluggish way, as 
if already she heard the anchor splash and saw the 
boat lowered and yielding to the oar, it was only to 
return again in disappointment to her home. 

Five tardy months brought a letter from Havana. 
Fleming trembled as he took it, for the address was 
not in his friend’s handwriting. He opened it and his 
forebodings were realized. It did not tell that Henry 
Cameron had died of a broken heart, though that 
would have been near the truth, for the invalid had 
never recovered from the shock of that last interview 
at Hazlewood. It stated, with cold precision, that he 
had reached Havana prostrate and dying; that a few 
days had passed, in which, fully aware of his situation, 
he had received religious counsel and consolation, 
and had calmly directed the disposal of his effects 
and remains; that he had then died in peacté. He 
might have died in peace, it was true, but Fleming 
knew that no familiar voice had consoled his last 
troubles, and that no attentive ear had received those 
messages which cannot be uttered to strangers. 

The letter was froma merchant of Havana. It was 
a formal business communication. It enclosed a bill 
of exchange, the proceeds of the property of the de- 
ceased, converted into money by his direction, and a 
bill of lading for the box in which the body had been 
shipped to Norfolk. It had been the earnest wish of 
the deceased that his body should lie in the burial 
ground of his family, and the execution of this wish 
he had committed as a last trust to his friend. 

The first grief over, Fleming set out for Norfolk 
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having, however, before he went, sent the letter to 
Paul Cameron. He had not done this from inclination, 
but from a sense of duty, the pressure of which he 
could not avoid. 

He found, on reaching that city, the box mentioned 
in the bill of lading. It lay in a warehouse, carelessly 
piled among merchandise, of which one who did not 
know the contrary might have thought it formed a 
part. It was a long and narrow, but well secured box, 
directed to him at the Hall. Though in appearance 
too large for its purpose, Fleming supposed that it had 
been made more capacious in order to receive with 
the body some preservative from decay, or perhaps 
some relics of the dead ; mementos for friends or rela- 
tives which the delicacy even of strangers had set 
apart and preserved. Without opening it or remov- 
ing its fastenings he began his return. 

It was a gloomy journey. His past life came back 
like a troubled dream. <A feverish memory is a fear- 
ful companion. Restless visions of dead friends, 
sickly scenes of past wealth, long-buried loves and 
ambitions, hours of dissipation and debauchery, and, 
above all, one plague spot in his history, but for which 
he would never have been there, mingled in strange 
confusion with dull recollections of his rural life; and 
he ever awoke from his musings with a keener sense 
of the gloomy reality of the present affliction, the lone- 
liness of his lot, and the increasing doubt which hung 
over the future. 

But Fleming’s thoughts were not merely selfish. He 
had cherished feelings of the sincerest friendship 
toward the deceased. He had loved him warmly, and 
had admired many traits of his character. Before 
death had severed those household ties upon which 
his happiness had depended so entirely, Henry Came- 
ron had been a man of liberal disposition and of social 
mood; and though after his bereavements he had ap- 
peared austere to the world, to Fleming he had never 
changed. In his society Fleming had learned to calm 
the memories which had long oppressed him, and to 
bring even his afflictions within the firm and steady 
control of a cultivated mind. No wonder that he felt 
his loss when now, under circumstances of peculiar 
trial, he was about to perform for him the last sad 
offices of kindness. 

He reached the Hall with his charge. In silence 
the rough receptacle of the dead was brought into the 
room which he had so lately occupied in life. With- 
out pothp or show it was placed upon his bed. A brief 
note was despatched to Hazlewood, informing its pro- 
prietor in close and formal terms of the arrival of his 
brother’s remains, and asking his attendance with his 
niece at the Hall, where, at noon next day, the box 
would be opened. Fleming was peculiarly situated. 
They were, except George Cameron, the outcast, the 
only living relatives of the deceased, entitled, on every 
ground, to the conduct and superintendence of the 
funeral obsequies. Though their presence there at 
such a time would be galling and unwelcome, the 
course which he pursued seemed to be imperiously 
demanded. 

Since the news of his brother’s death Paul Cameron 
had scarcely been seen by his family. Shut up closely 





in his chamber, no one had communicated with him 
but the servants at his call. A struggle was going on 
in his mind between the instincts of humanity and long 
educated selfishness, the agony of which none knew. 
There is a fearful tempest in the heart when judgment 
or affliction crushes the evil habits of a life of crime 
or selfishness. He had béen deeply moved by his 
brother’s death, and yet, even now, after so many re- 
bukes, with the last earnest look of a brother whom 
he had injured from his cradle almost, fixed by day 
and night upon him; with the imagined curses of a 
son who, for all he knew, had been driven into vice 
or starvation by his unnatural tyranny, ever ringing in 
his ear ; with the social enormities of a life of nearly 
fifty years gnawing unceasingly at his heart, pride still 
battled stoutly with better sentiments. 

The day and the hour arrived and Fleming sat alone. 
He was nerving himself for the interview that was 
about to take place. He felt that Paul Cameron could 
not stay away from that scene, and yet he dreaded to 
meet, at such a time and in such a spot, one of whom 
he had never heard but evil. 

At last he came. The door of the dimly lighted 
chamber opened and the stern proprietor of Hazle- 
wood entered. Julia leaned heavily upon his arm. 
A stiff, cold bow, a formal introduction of his niece, 
and they seated themselves silently by the bedside. 
If the darkness of the room had not concealed his face 
those who saw it would have started at its haggard 
look and strange expression. His strong features were 
thin and sharp from extreme emaciation, his eyes 
were sunken and vacant, his clothes hung loosely 
about his limbs. The agony of that mental struggle 
had wrought terribly with him. After that stiff, stern 
greeting, however, Fleming had scarcely noticed him ; 
and his eye was soon fast riveted on the box which 
lay before them, for the servants had begun to open it. 

One by one its careful fastenings had been removed 
by hatchet and hammer; nail after nail was drawn; 
band and rivet were forced away; gently and slowly 
the lid was lifted off; loose sheets of light paper were 
swept from beneath it. The body was not there! 

They stood up, masters and slaves, and in bewil- 
dered astonishment clustered around it. Neat cases 
of West India merchandise lay closely packed before 
them. The box teemed with articles for the living, 
but there was no relic or token of the dead. 

How stealthily the servants glanced at each other. 
How quietly then they dropped their eyes again upon 
the merchandise before them, with a dull and stupid 
stare. They could not have been more thunderstruck 
if the dead man had risen from beneath it all to take 
his place among them. 

Fleming stood in deep, still thought. Paul Cameron 
moved not a muscle. But the silence could not last 
forever. And yet what was to besaid. There were 
materials for a terrible storm in that group ;—on whom 
was it to light ? 

At length Paul Cameron looked slowly round at 
Fleming and spoke abruptly. His deep voice was 
hoarse with intense emotion, and yet there was no 
sternness in its tone or emphasis. 

“* Robert Fleming, is this a trick?” 
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Even the slaves shuddered when they heard that 
voice and that question. It would have been a fearful 
trick to play at such a time and upon such a man. 

Fleming’s countenance, in which deep distress 
struggled with surprise, the grotesque wonder of the 
servants, the whole scene answered the question. 
The stamp of sincerity and truth had- been impressed 
upon every look and action of the morning. A 
suspicion of deception could not have troubled the 
most wilful incredulity, But Fleming replied in a 
tone of deep earnestness :— 

** Paul Cameron, before God, I tell you that if it be 
a trick it has deceived me as much as you. But it is 
not in human nature to trick about such a matter.” 

There was silence again, as the parties who had 
spoken stood facing each other in the gloomy dimness 
of the darkened room,.at the distance of some seven 
or eight feet. 

Just then a bar which bowed a window fell, the 
shutters opened with the wind, and the clear, bright 
light of a noon sun streamed in upon the scene. 

Good God! how the speakers started when their 
eyes recovered from the first rays which lit up the 
obscurity! How they glared upon each other as the 
marked lineaments of each countenance were now 
first fully revealed! No one would have believed 
that such an expression of ferocity could find a place 
upon the features of the Englishman as now fast 
overspread them; no one would have credited that 
the haughtiness of Paul Cameron could have crouched 
to such craven fear as was now stamped on every line 
of his thin, pale face. 

“* Danforth !’—“ Merton!” After twenty long years 
to meet there, and at such a moment! 

““T have you at. last, villain!’ muttered Fleming 
fiercely between his fast set teeth, as he sprung like 
a wild beast at the other’s throat. The fury of the 
assault bore down his cowering foe as if he had been 
achild. They fell together, and as they fell Fleming 
grasped the cravat which was folded loosely about 
Cameron’s neck, and tightened it to suffocation. Then, 
rising partially, he knelt upon his breast and bending 
over him twisted the cravat with mad energy. The 
prostrate man struggled wildly for life, but the strength 
which held him was more than human. 

“T have you at last!” still muttered he, as if in 
savage communion with his own dark passions, and 
as he spoke he tightened the cravat still more round 
the neck of his victim, with a strength which showed 
nomerey. The stored vengeance of many years was 
in the sinews of that arm. 

We do not know ourselves, nor do others know us. 
We talk of character and disposition as if they were 
things of all hours. There is fuel enough of wrong 
and injury in the heart of any of us to make it burn with 
a heat we never dreamed of, if a spark of anger light 
it up. The calmest man we meet, may become a 
fiend ina moment. Satan may tempt the best of the 
race to madness. Who has not doubted his own 
identity, at times, when the fever cf some wild ex- 
citement over, he ponders in alarm the storm that has 
passed, the strange fire that has scorched his veins, 
the infernal malice that a moment has generated. 

18* 
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The soul of every human creature hath more in its 
deep wells of feeling than life has yet brought to light. 
Why is not the heart as inexhaustible as the intellect ? 

But Fleming suddenly changed his purpose. A 
better thought checked him, if that could be called a 
thought which urged him in such a mood. His hand 
relaxed its grasp about Cameron’s throat. Still hold- 
ing him down, however, with giant force, he bent 
over him and whispered in his ear what seemed to be 
a question which he feared to utter aloud. The whis- 
per was hoarse and deep, and for an instant the room 
was still as death; but so stifled was that voice by 
emotion that none who listened heard the words that 
were uttered. There was a pause again, as the Eng- 
lishman held his ear to the lips of him he had ad- 
dressed, and waited for an answer with intense eager- 
ness. 

The prostrate man answered not a word, but strug- 
gled hard to rise. 

‘*‘ Then die!” muttered Fleming between his teeth, 
in that same savage under-tone, and again he writhed 
his hands into the folds of the cravat and wrenched it 
with frantic violence. Cameron gasped for breath, 
and his efforts to rise became terrible. Once more 
that grasp about his throat relaxed, and a second time 
Fleming whispered his question, and with the same 
anxious earnestness waited the reply. 

He listened in vain. Nota sound or a breath re- 
sponded to his question. 

Fleming’s face grew pale. His white lips were 
compressed with deadly determination. Even the 
slaves that stood around gaping at the scene in passive 
astonishment drew hard their breath, as with convul- 
sive force he strained again at the throat of his foe. 
Cameron’s face grew purple; every vein was swollen 
to bursting; his eyes started from their sockets; his 
struggles became gradually more feeble. In a few 
moments he would have been past questioning. 

But he relented. The torture had attained its ob- 
ject. He made a sign as if he would speak. 

Fleming withdrew his hand, and a third time listened 
for the tones of that voice, as a watching mother 
would have listened for the last low words of her dy- 
ing child. For a moment Cameron lay still, and drew 
his breath heavily. Then, with a start, he overthrew 
his adversary, and bounded to his feet. One instant 
he stood to rally his exhausted strength, in the next 
he had thrown himself from the open window, and 
was flying toward Hazlewood with a speed that 
mocked pursuit. 

He need not have fled. As Fleming rose hastily to 
follow, his eye fell on Julia Eisenbrey. Ina moment, 
all his fierceness vanished. At the beginning of the 
strife, she had swooned and fallen, and lay still, pulse- 
less and insensible. As he looked upon her delicate 
features, now palid and passive as death, the memory 
of the desperate contest died away. One glance at 
her had answered his question, whispered in vain to 
Paul Cameron. 

Robert Merton, an English gentleman of family and 
fortune, had visited Paris about twenty years before, 
with his wife and infant daughter. The wife was 
younger than he, and gentle and beautiful as romance 
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ever pictured. He loved her with a fervor which 
those might appreciate who had just seen the intensity 
of his character displayed in passion, as he clutched 
at the throat of one who had injured him. Paris was 
but the first step in a long journey which they had 
planned, yet long they lingered there. They could 
not break away from its endless pleasures and fascina- 
tions. In its society they had been well received, and 
were running a round of fashionable gayety. At 
balls, at the opera, at all places of resort and amuse- 
ment, the wealthy Englishman might have been seen 
night after night with his young wife, whose loveli- 
ness made her the centre of admiration and attraction; 
and there were none whose apartments were more 
frequented by the rich and the aristocratic. 

Some weeks after their arrival in that city, she had 
introduced to him a gentleman whose acquaintance 
she had made at some ball. He had been presented 
to her by the hostess as an Englishman traveling for 
pleasure. He was a tall, dark, handsome man, of 
good manners and easy carriage, and evidently a man 
of the world. Merton was pleased with him, found 
him intelligent and companionable, and admitted him 
cordially as a visiter in his family. There was always 
a place at their table for Paul Danforth. 

A dreadful termination was soon put to all this 
gayety. Scarcely two months had passed when sud- 
denly his wife and infant disappeared. It was a dread- 
ful shock to his love. He was almost insane with 
grief and doubt. No traces of her, however, could 
be discovered after weeks of frantic search, and he 
was forced at last to submit to the consciousness of a 
hopeless bereavement. 

The event was, certainly, passing strange. With 
the aid of a police to whom promises of immense re- 
ward were held out; with every expense that wealth 
and willingness could afford; with every exertion of 
industry and ingenuity ; with the sympathies of ready 
friends, and particularly of Danforth, strongly elicited 
in his behalf, no clue to her fate could be discovered. 

Robert Merton now became a reckless man. His 
life was cursed, his happiness was withered. He 
plunged headlong into dissipation and played des- 
perately. 

At the gaming-table he met Danforth. Mutual 
apologies and expressions of surprise escaped them, 
and then they sat down together to the game, as if for 
years they had played together. Danforth was cool, 
and had his eye upon his adversary. Merton staked 
and lost with abandoned recklessness. They became 
incessant companions over the cards. Night after 
night found them there, and many a bright morning 
broke in upon their anxious faces. Ina little more 
than a week, Merton was a beggar. 

And yet he rose from the game which sealed his 
ruin calmer and more reasonable than when he be- 
gan his mad career. Grief had burnt itself out. His 
strong mind cast off the stupidity of unmanly affliction, 
and asserted its control again. Under the assumed 


name of Fleming, he had made his solitary way to’ 


this country to begin life again under a sun whose 
light revived no sad associations. But, from that day 
to this hour, he had never seen Danforth. 





Is it strange that no suspicion of his wife’s fidelity 
crossed his mind through all that anxious search? 
He would as soon have doubted his own honor, or his 
own existence. Is it strange that no mistrust of one 
so constant in his presence, and so intimate in his in- 
tercourse as his friend had been, gave him a clue to 
her recovery? Danforth was a man of consummate 
art, and by no word or look had he exposed his vic- 
tim, or betrayed his intrigue. Is it strange that, when 
he saw him again at the gaming-table and felt so 
severely his skill and remorselessness in the game 
they played, no misgiving oppressed him? He was 
a desperate man, blinded and maddened by his afflic- 
tion. No wonder that he did not think or reason. 

The truth is, that Merton’s most fearful forebodings 
had never, in the recesses even of his own mind, cast 
a shadow over the purity of his wife’s character. He 
had thought of accident, and of death. He had tor- 
tured his diseased mind with musings over the crimes 
and dangers common to the world, and peculiar to 
Paris, but he never harbored for one moment the 
thought that she might be false. He would far rather 
she had died, and therefore that fear was most readily 
suggested. If it had not been for the shame and 
degradation of his last companionship with Danforth, 
he would, if possible, have received him at his fireside 
and his board again, as cordially and as cheerfully as 
before his bereavement. 

We have said that he left Paris and came to this 
country. Once away from his former associations, 
in a rural and retired home, whose very scenery was 
soothing and corrective, and where the labor by which 
he lived made his mind more healthy and vigorous, his 
romantic love and insane grief were quieted, and the 
events we have told so rapidly came before him ina 
new light. A thousand circumstances pressed upon 
his memory, which lay buried when they would have 
served him most. A thousand trifles, in the frequent 
intercourse between Danforth and his wife, directed 
his conclusions. ~ Motions, looks, smiles, words of 
course, the social history of those two months in all 
its minutest detail passed before him as clearly as 
though he were living that gay season over again. 
And though, even then, he trembled and turned pale, 
as if stricken by some sudden disease, when the first 
full ray of conviction dawned upon his mind, his 
reason, before long, could not resist the fearful truth 
in its utmost certainty. The whole story was thought 
out. Danforth had, by his insidious deceptions, first 
robbed him of his wife and infant daughter, and then, 
profiting by his recklessness, had, in cool’ blood and 
calculating villany, beggared him. The idea was 
damning and indelible. Why had he been so blind? 

He left Virginia, and returned to Paris to resume 
his search. It was as unavailing as before. Dan- 
forth had left that city, and gone none knew where. 
In despair, he resigned forever all hope of further suc- 
cess in solving the mystery of his wife’s retreat, and 
turned his face again toward his own new home. 
From that time we know his history. 

When now, twenty years after those events, his 
eye fell in that full light upon the features of Paul 
Cameron, through all the changes of that long inter- 
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val, he recognized with unerring certainty the face of 
Danforth. That same sinister eye which was upon 
him when he rose from the last game of chance at 
Paris was searching him. Hours of intimacy, nights 
at play, and long seasons of troubled recollection had 
engraven that countenance with dreadful distinctness 
upon his heart. It had haunted him, sleeping and wak- 
ing, for nearly half his life; could he pass it by, now, 
when in flesh and blood reality it stared upon him! 
And Julia Eisenbrey! Could Merton have for- 
gotten time, he might have supposed he was standing 
over his wife. It could be no other than her child. 
His whispered question was indeed answered. 
Merton knelt by his daughter with passionate affec- 
tion. Revenge vanished like the phantom of a dream. 
Danforth might have stood by him untouched, for he 
was mild and harmless, now, as a young mother 
drooping over the cradle. The fountains of love 
were full again to overflowing, and gave out their 
warm, clear current as freely as they had done in 
happier years. He raised her from the floor, and 
pressed his lips to hers. He seemed to forget that 
she was insensible, and that nature prompted him to 
use the means for her recovery. At last that thought 
came. He bade them remove the merchandise, and 
laid her gently in its place upon the bed. Slowly the 
swoon passed off, and she opened her eyes. Love has 
ready instincts. It was not long before nature asserted 
its powers, and awoke a sympathy between the pa- 


rent and child which united them as closely and fa-" 


miliarly as though they had been years under the same 
roof. 

When her strength came again, the melancholy 
story was told to her. Her memory, however, fur- 
nished nothing new. She remembered no home but 
that of Hazlewood, no parent but her adopted father. 
And though the tale explained, to her own mind, 
strange words that had at times fallen hastily, or ab- 
sently from Paul Cameron, they were but half re- 
membered, and gave no clue to others. 

Paul Cameron fled homeward, a raving madman. 
He grappled furiously with a slave at his door, and 
would have killed him had not succor come. The 
others saw their master’s state, and though, at first, as 
if from very habit, they stood aloof from one whom 
they had never approached but to obey, they siezed 
him, at length, from behind, bound his hands, and 
watched him closely until medical aid arrived. A 
physician came and found him a hopeless maniac. 
He bled hira to faintness, unbound his hands, and laid 
him upon his bed. But medicine has no cure fora 
mind that God has blasted. Many a frightful struggle 
with his keepers, many a half eflected escape to free- 
dom, many a furtive clutch at some deadly weapon 
that lay near, many a cry that made the blood run 
cold, might have been told of by the grave inmates of 
that gloomy mansion. Years after, you might have 
pointed out the marks that madness had made upon 
wall and floor, or shown fragments of old furniture 
broken in those frantic struggles with his watchers, 
or with his own evil spirit, and kept from generation 
to generation as relics of the crazy Cameron, whose 
fate went down from father to son, as an example of 





terrible rebuke to crime and passion. Though Julia 
soon sat by him to nurse his malady, though her fa- 
ther ministered kindly to his wants, though even his 
own outcast son, restored by continued effort and in- 
quiry to his home, before long trod softly by his bed- 
side, his reason never came again. Often in the deep 
watches of the night, when Merton sat alone by the 
maniac, and the servants slept within his call, he 
strove, by subtle art and soothing questions, to fathom 
that part of his patient’s history which mingled so 
painfully with his own. But insane cunning, or the 
confusion of madness baffled every effort. If answers 
came, they were wild and incoherent. Were it a 
mark of sanity to keep his dreadful secret, so far 
Paul Cameron was of sound mind. As he grew less 
violent, restraints were rendered less visible and nu- 
merous. But the patient did not leave bis. barred 
room, or the eye that watched his moods. 

George Cameron was now master of Hazlewood. 
He dealt kindly and patiently with his father, watched 
over his disease with filial anxiety, and hoped long 
and earnestly that reason would return at last. But 
he could not check or change the retribution. 

Through all these strange events, however, they 
had not quite forgotten the death of Henry Cameron, 
or their first surprise on the morning which had 
brought so many wonders to light. The merchandise 
had been closely examined, but nothing was found to 
clear up the mystery. Letters passed, strict inquiry 
was made, yet no light was shed upon the mistake. 
The merchant at Havana made faithful investigation, 
but the body had been packed by agents to whom 
such duties were common, and who could not recall 
the incidents of that particular shipment. 

In a few months all the freshness of the event was 
gone. Time buries every thing, at last, under the dust 
of forgetfulness, which day after day gathers deeper 
and deeper. Other matters engrossed the minds of 
those most interested in its remembrance. It still re- 
mained, for awhile, a family story, food for gossip 
among servants and neighbors, until even they tired 
of the tale at last, and it lived only in the recollections 
of Merton and his daughter. 

Another year had gone rapidly by. Winter, spring 
and summer had passed over the scenes we have de- 
scribed. The ties between the father and his new 
found daughter had been drawn closer by the house- 
hold intercourse of happy hours; the pride of the 
young proprietor of Hazlewood had been chastened 
by Merton’s lessons, and the mental discipline of the 
madman’s chamber; the long interval had soothed 
the frenzy of Paul Cameron, but insanity had fearfully 
wasted his frame, sharpened his features, and broken 
his strength. It was terrible to look at that shattered 
wreck of a fine mind and manly form. 

One lovely night in September, George Cameron 
and Julia Merton sat together at the foot of a spread- 
ing chestnut, which grew not far from the Hall. The 
season was still warm, and no change had passed 
upon the forest leaf. The moon was rising, its rays 
yet hid behind the skirting trees, and the lulling sounds 
of cricket, frog, and waterfall, of running water and 
rustling leaves, soothed the senses as they gathered 
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in the luxuries around them, and stored away their 
wealth in the deep wells of the open heart. Once 
the distant voice of the boatman came indistinctly 
from the river, where its silver sheet lay spread out 
between an opening in the woods, but it was not heard 
again. It was an hour sacred to sentiment. 

The morrow was the wedding day. How slowly 
it had come. Their love had grown up in sterner 
days, now the sky was bright and favorable. There 
was no obstacle to their union. There was no diffi- 
culty even to give romance to their attachment. 

It was to be a day of rejoicing and festivity. A 
Virginia wedding is proverbial for its profuse hospi- 
tality. Guests had been invited far and wide, and 
Hazlewood and the Hall bustled with preparation. 

The lovers spoke, at intervals, of past events and 
future plans. Nothing, in the whole round of human 
sympathies, is sweeter to the ear than that eager 
mingling of full spirits and confiding dreams. 

They sat silent, then, for awhile, and looked forth 
upon the night, as if drawn even from that soft gush 
of communion, that half thinking, half sentient joy by 
the scene around them. Her hand lay passively in 
his, and his arm encircled her waist. 

The moon had risen ina clear sky, but dark frag- 
ments of cloud were now passing, and it moved heavily 
among them; now smiling upon field and river, now 
hidden darkly, as if it would never look down again. 
Julia shuddered and -drew closer to his side, at every 
renewal of the sudden darkness. It is strange how 
ripe fears and presentiments are on the eve of antici- 
pated pleasure. 

‘Do you see that figure, yonder, among the graves,” 
said Julia, ina whisper. “I have been watching it 
for some time ; ever since the moon left the edge of 
that cloud, and shone out so brighly. It moves as if 
it were busy there.” As she spoke, her companion 
felt that she trembled within his arm. 

‘““T have been looking at it, too,” said he, “and 
wondering who it could be. It is probably one of the 
servants. Though I cannot imagine what he can be 
doing there, at this late hour. Let us walk that way ; 
or may I leave you here for an instant ?” 

‘*T will return to the Hall,” said Julia. ‘‘ My father 
will expect me soon.”’ 

George accompanied her to the door, and then re- 
turned slowly toward the burial-ground. The moon 
was obscured again, and the tombs were shut from 
view. But, as he reached the small fenced plot, it 
shone out once more. The figure had vanished, but 
an old spade lay by two new-made graves, over 
which, as they opened side by side, fell the long 
shadow of the highest stone, on which was carved the 
epitaph of the first of the Camerons. 

George stood rooted to the ground in superstitious 
awe. ‘The sky was dark again, and a weight that he 
could not throw off slowly gathered upon him. Who 
had dug those graves? He called, but his voice fell 
upon the night without an echo, and no one answered 
to its tones. He looked up, and the heavens were 
black with flying clouds. 

A drop of rain recalled him from his chill revery. 
He turned and walked rapidly homeward. When he 
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reached the house, the servants were severely ques- 
tioned, but no light could be thrown upon the mystery. 
No one could doubt the sincerity of their curiosity, as 
in grave and trembling groups they went out to look 
themselves at a work which many of them declared 
was not of human hands, and then returned to tell 
each other, until long after midnight, stories of ghosts 
and omens and miraculous providences, which, 
coarsely as they were related, made the blood run 
cold, and the hair stand on end. 

George passed a sleepless night. It was not this 
circumstance alone, but a thousand things that crossed 
his mind, and broke his slumbers. Now his father’s 
voice rang in his ear,.as he dreamed, driving him 
from his home, and anon it turned into a maniac laugh 
and the madman’s foot was on his throat. Now he 
sat by Julia, talking of love, and as he looked down 
there was a grave on either side of them, and in them 
open coffins, and behold the insane man was at his 
very shoulder again, shouting with unearthly malice, 
and grinning horribly as he shouted, ‘‘Ha! ha! one 
for each!—ha! ha! one for each!” These visions 
of a feverish couch are strange confusions of joy and 
terror. 

‘But the wedding day came. The dark clouds, that 
seemed to have gathered over the sky only to impress 
the scene of the night which had passed, were gone, 
and the sun rose bright and warm. Foreboding and 
superstition were forgotten, as, from morning till 


“noon, the guests came in. The rooms of the family 


mansions had been freely opened for their reception, 
till the light peeped in on many a chamber that had 
been closed to all but moth and spider for many a day. 
Even the slaves forgot the fearful tales of that mid- 
night group, and bustled gaily about on their several 
duties. 

The hour for the ceremony came at length, and it 
was performed in the presence of all. There followed 
kind greetings and hearty kisses. The bridal gifts 
were presented in succession. Cake and ring were 
soon in rapid requisition. No generation of the 
Camerons had seen a merrier day. 

Then came the wedding dinner. In the largest 
rooms at the Hall the tables were spread, profusely 
laden with good cheer. Old and young were seated 
around them, and Merton presided with ease and 
dignity. 

The ladies had retired, and the wine circulated. 
Toasts and jests went freely round. The bridegroom 
was the soul of mirth and good companionship ; and 
even Merton relaxed from his usual gravity and joined, 
without restraint, in the festivity. 

A servant had been sent out to replenish a decanter 
of spirits, which had been pushed about with extreme 
relish, and soon emptied. He remained long away, 
and when he returned he spoke low to his master, 
who rose, with an apology for a short absence, and 
left the room. A few minutes more elapsed, and the 
bridegroom was called out. The guests supposed it 
to be some temporary duty which detained them, and 
the wine still passed around. They little dreamed of 
the scene beneath them. 

The spirits which had been so keenly relished by 
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the party around the table, had been drawn from one 
of two casks which, a year before, had been imported 


was just exhausted, and the servant had been ordered 
to take from the other. He had tried to draw from it, 
but the spirits did not flow freely, and what came out 
was foul and discolored. He had whispered this to 
his master, and Merton had descended in person to 
the cellar. Finding the servant correct in his state- 
ment, he had ordered the cask to be opened, at once, 
in his presence. The top was broken and taken away, 
before him, piece by piece. They looked in, and, 
notwithstanding the gloom of the cellar, they saw 
lying in the dark liquor, its trunk just showing itself 
above the fluid, doubled up and distorted by its con- 
fined position, yellow and bloated from the influence 
of the spirits, but with body and limbs still soft and 
pliable, a human form. They drew it from the cask, 
at Merton’s order, and bore it toward the nearest 
light ; and, as a narrow ray, which struggled in from 
a half buried window, lit up the swollen features of 
the dead, Merton recognized, through all the change, 
the marked lineaments of Henry Cameron. 

The mystery of the merchandise was now, in a 
measure, explained. The casks, in one of which the 
corpse had been found, had been imported by the same 
vessel that had brought the box, and, by a mistake 
which Merton could readily imagine, the event had 
occurred which a year before had begun the wonders 
of that crowded day. 

Festivity ceased. The remains of the late pro- 
prietor were brought up and laid upon the bed; but a 
different group surrounded it, now, from that which 
had awaited, before, the uncovering of the face of the 


| 


dead. The wedding guests became a funeral party, 


_and rejoicing gave place to preparations to commit 
by Paul Cameron from the West Indies. That one | 





the body to the grave. 
Late that afternoon, the alarm was given that the 


| maniac had escaped from his chamber. In the hurry 


and excitement of the last few days, his watchers had 
been less vigilant than usual, and now he was no 
where to be found. They searched through house 
and field, and sought anxiously by the river side for 
some trace of his presence there, for they feared that 
he might have destroyed his own life. But they could 
not discover his retreat, or any clue to the course he 
had taken. 

They looked in, at last, almost by accident, at the 
chamber where Henry Cameron lay, and there knelt 
his brother by the bedside. The madman was quiet 
as a new born child. The hand of the dead man lay 
in his, and his face was buried within his own arm. 
He uttered what seemed to be a prayer, in a voice 
low, feeble, and incoherent. Suddenly the voice 
ceased, yet still he knelt there. They touched him, 
on their guard lest he should start up and grapple with 
them, but he heeded them not. They withdrew his 
arm, and his face fell upon the bed. They raised him; 
he was dead! 

The wonder of the last night was now explained. 
His garments were soiled with clay, and his thin, soft 
hands were worn and blistered. Have the mad a 
communion with the future which the sane have not? 
God knows why he dug those graves ! 

Before a week had passed, two more sodded mounds 
appeared in that quiet grave-ground, and two simple 
stones soon told where the brothers slept—side by side, 
dust to dust—feuds forgotten in the union of decay. 
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BY MISS MARION H. RAND. 





How lovely she lies in her long, last sleep— 
While the eyes that may never more smile or weep 
Are veiled in their fringed lids so close 

That it seems but a slumber of deep repose. 
She hath gone—as the rose-tinted cloud at even 
Melts slowly away in the depths of heaven ; 
As the bnd that rises from earth to bless 

Our eyes in its innocent loveliness, 

But with a worm in its heart unseen, 

Droops in its bower of living green, 

And ere the destroyer is yet revealed, 

Its petals are withered—its doom is sealed. 

So the hands that cherished her opening bloom, 
Must lay her low in the silent tomb, 

And the eyes that were wont in pride to dwell 
On the beautiful form they loved so well, 
Must sadly and mournfully tern away 

From the cold, cold image of senseless clay. 
Oh! °tis a bitter thing to prove 

This hopeless yearning for one we love ; 

To look on the face, the cheek and brow, 

In their marble purity, fairer now, 





To wait for one smile, and wait in vain, 
From lips that never will smile again. 

Oh! what in this fleeting world hath power 
To stem the agony of that hour? 

Alas ! with a shuddering heart and stern, 
From all earth’s comforts and gifts we turn, 
And some might think that all is dark 

In the dwelling where death has set his mark ; 
But praised be He who alone can bless, 

For He doth not leave us comfortless. 

When grief lies heaviest round our home, 
And a blight on our fairest hopes has come, 
When we scarce can lift our heavy eyes 

To our lost one’s dwelling beyond the skies— 
He whom we sought when our day was bright 
Will tenderly guide through this dark night ; 
Will lighten our burdens—charm our pain, 
Till our hearts are almost glad again— 

And the earth-stained love we bore to Him, 
*Mid snares and temptations burning dim, 

So often wearied—so often culd, 

He will repay it a thousand fold. 
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A MYSTICAL BALLAD. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


I. 


THE sunset scarce had dimmed away 
Into the twilight’s doubtful gray ; 

One long cloud o’er the horizon lay, 
*Neath which, a streak of bluish white 
Wavered between the day and night ; 
Over the pine-trees on the hill 

The trembly evening star did thrill, 
And the new moon, with slender rim, 
Through the elm arches gleaming dim, 
Filled memory’s chalice to the brim. 


II. 


On such an eve the heart doth grow 
Full of surmise, and scarce can know 

If it be now or long ago, 

Or if indeed it doth exist ;— 

A wonderful, enchanted mist 

From the new moon doth wander out, 
Wrapping all things in mystic doubt, 

So that this world doth seem untrue, 
And all our fancies to take hue 

From some life ages since gone through, 


Ill. 


The maiden sat and heard the flow 

Of the west wind, so soft and low 

The leaves scarce quivered to and fro; 
Unbound, her heavy golden hair 

Rippled across her bosom bare, 

Which gleamed with thrilling snowy white 
Far through the magical moonlight : 

The breeze rose with a rustling swell, 
And from afar there came the smell 

Of a long-forgotten lily-bell. 


rv. 


The dim moon rested on the hill, 

But silent, without thought or will, 
Where sat the dreamy maiden still ; 

And now the moon’s tip, like a star, 
Drew down below the horizon’s bar ; 

To her black noon the night hath grown, 
Yet still the maiden sits alone, 

Pale as a corpse beneath a stream, 

And her white bosom still doth gleam 
Through the deep midnight like a dream. 


Vv. 


Cloudless the morning came and fair, 

And lavishly the sun doth share 

His gold among her golden hair, 

Kindling it all, till slowly so 

A glory round her head doth glow ; 

A withered flower is in her hand, 

That grew in some far distant land, 

And, silently transfiguréd, 

With wide, calm eyes, and undrooped head, 
- They found the stranger-maiden dead. 








VI. 


A youth, that morn, ’neath other skies, 
Felt sudden tears burn in his eyes, 

And his heart throng with memories ; 
All things without him seemed to win 
Strange brotherhood with things within, 
And he forever felt that he 

Walked in the midst of mystery, 

And thenceforth, why, he could not tell, 
His heart would curdle at the smell 

Of his once cherished lily-bell. 


VII. 


Something from him had passed away ; 
Some shifting trembles of clear day, 
Through starry crannies in his clay, 

Grew bright and steadfast, more and more, 
Where all had been dull earth before ; 
And, through these chinks, like him of old, 
His spirit converse high did hold 

With clearer loves and wider powers, 
That brought him dewy fruits and flowers 
From far Elysian groves and bowers. 


Vill. 


Just on the farthest bound of sense, 
Unproved by outward evidence, 

But known by a deep influence 

Which through our grosser clay doth shine 
With light unwaning and divine, 

Beyond where highest thought can fly 
Stretcheth the world of Mystery,— 

And they not greatly overween 

Who deem that nothing true hath been 
Save the unspeakable Unseen. 


IX. 


One step beyond life’s work-day things, 
One more beat of the soul’s broad wings, 
One deeper sorrow, sometimes brings 
The spirit into that great Vast 

Where neither future is nor past ; 

None knoweth how he entered there, 
But, waking, finds his spirit where 

He thought an angel could not soar, 

And, what he called false dreams before, 
The very air about his door. 


X. 


These outward seemings are but shows 
Whereby the body sees and knows ; 

Far down beneath, forever flows 

A stream of subtlest sympathies 

That make our spirits strangely wise 

In awe, and fearful bodings dim 

Which, from the sense’s outer rim, 

Stretch forth beyond our thought and sight, 
Fine arteries of circling light, 

Pulsed outward from the Infinite. 
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Youne Mr. Alonzo Romeo Rush was dreadfully in 
love—as, indeed, which of us is not? Every body 
has a passion, though, fortunately, the objects are in- 
finitely various. Mr. Alonzo was in love with him- 
self for a year or two after he took leave of childhood 
and milk-and-water ; but after that his graandmamma 
told him he ought to marry, and he forthwith fell 
violently in love with his future wife, and vowed to 
allow himself no rest till he had found her. This may 
be termed ‘ love in the abstract,” which, as we shall 
see, is not without its perplexities. 

Mr. Alonzo was a darling boy, an orphan, and the 
heir of a good Knickerbocker fortune. His grand- 
mamma was his guardian, in a sense beyond the cold, 
legal meaning of the term. She picked the bones out 
of his fish, and reminded him of his pocket-handker- 
chief, during all the years of his tenderer boyhood; 
and, until he was full fourteen years old, he slept in 
her room, and had his face washed by her own hands, 
in warm water, every morning. Even after he called 
himself a man, she buttered his muffins and tucked up 
his bed-clothes, with a solicitude above all praise. 
Thanks to her care and attention, he reached the age 
of twenty-one in safety, excepting that he was very 
subject to colds, which alarmed his venerable relative 
extremely ; and excepting also that he showed an un- 
accountable liking for the society of a liitle tailoress 
who had always made his clothes during his minority. 

But now, as we have said, he was dreadfully in 
love; and what made his situation the more puzzling 
was that his grandmamma, in her various charges, had 
entirely omitted to specify the lady to whom his de- 
votions ought to be paid. She even urged him to 
choose for himself. What a responsibility ! 

“Only remember, Alonzo,” said the good lady, 
‘that you will never be happy with a girl that does 
not like muffins, and that it is as easy to love a rich 
girl as a poor one.” 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Alonzo, with rather an ab- 
sent air; “yes, and as to muflins—” here he sunk into 
a reverie. 

‘‘Grandma!”? exclaimed the darling, after some 
pause, *‘ couldn’t you ask Parthenia Blinks here to 
tea?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said the good lady, and she 
rung the bell at once, preparatory to the making of 
several kinds of cake, and various other good things. 

The invitation was duly sent, and as duly accepted 
by Miss Parthenia Blinks, who found it politic always 
to accept an invitation, that she might do as she 





pleased when the time came—a practice fully adopted 
by many fashionables. 

The time did come, and there was the tea-table, set 
out with four kinds of preserves, arranged with the most 
exact quadrangularity ; in the centre a large basket 
heaped with cake, and at the sides two mountains of 
toast and muffins ; tea, coffee, and various accessories 
completing the prospect. 

The fine old Knickerbocker parlor was in its prim- 
mest order, every chair standing exactly parallel with 
its brother; the tea-kettle singing on its chafing-dish, 
the cat purring on the hearth-rug. Two sofas, covered 
with needle-work, were drawn up to the fire, and the 
mandarins on the chimney-piece nodded at each other, 
and at the pink and azure shepherds and shepherdesses 
which ornamented the space between them. Mr. 
Alonzo Romeo Rush stood before the glass giving the 
last twirl to an obstinate side-lock, which, in spite of 
persuasion and pomatum, woeld obey that fate called 
a cow-lick. 

An impetuous ring at the door. The little tailoress, 
who had been giving a parting glance at her own 
handy-work, slipped out of the room, sighing softly ; 
and Alonzo and his grandmamma seated themselves on 
the opposite sofas, for symmetry’s sake. 

A billet ina gilded envelop. Miss Parthenia Blinks’ 
regrets. 

‘** What an impudent thing !” said the old lady, with 
a toss of her cap. (We do not. know whether she 
meant the act or the young lady.) ‘‘ But come, my 
dear, you shall eat the muffins, and never mind her. 
The next time I ask Miss Blinks it will do her good, 
I know.” 

‘*Mr. Alonzo, nothing daunted by this mortifying 
slight, turned his thoughts next to Miss Justina Cuy- 
pers, a young lady who resided with two maiden 
aunts ina house which had suffered but little change 
since the Revolution. The first step which suggested 
itself to the darling, was to ask Miss Cuypers to ride; 
but to reach this golden apple the aunts must be pro- 
pitiated, and therefore it was judged best that grand- 
mamma should make one of the party, in order that 
none of the proprieties might be violated. Alonzo 
was charioteer, but, as he was not much accustomed 
to driving, his grandmamma felt it her duty to take the 
reins out of his hands very frequently, besides giving 
him many directions as to which rein he ought to pull, 
in meeting the numerous vehicles which they en- 
countered on the Haarleem road. Whether from the 
excess of his passion for Miss Cuypers, who never 
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spoke once the whole way, or whether from the con- 
fusion incident to reiterated instructions, poor Mr. 
Alonzo did finish the drive by an overturn, which did 
not kill any body, but spoiled the young lady’s new 
bonnet, and covered her admirer with mud and con- 
fusion. 

The failure of these kindly attempts of his grand- 
mamma to save him the trouble of getting a wife, taught 
Mr. Alonzo a lesson. He drew the astute inference 
that old ladies were not good proxies in all cases. He 
even thought of taking the matter into his own hands, 
and with this view it was not long before he set out, 
like a prince in a fairy tale, to seek his fortune. 

The first house he came to—that is to say, the one 
to which his footsteps turned most naturally—was one 
belonging to a distant connection of his grandmamma, 
a lady whose ancestor came over with Hendrick Hud- 
son, or, as the family chroniclers insisted, a little be- 
fore. Miss Alida Van Der Benschoten, the daughter 
of this lady—a fresh sprout from the time-honored 
tree—might have been known to Alonzo, but that he 
had always hidden himself when her mamma brought 
her to pay her annual visit to his grandmama. She 
resided with her mother, one ancient sister, and two 
great rude brothers, on the borders of the city, in one 
of those tempting ruralities called cottages, built of 
brick, three stories high, and furnished with balconies 
and verandahs of cast iron, all very agricultural in- 
deed, as a certain lady said of a green door. The 
idea of Miss Alida being once entertained, the shrub- 
beries about the Van Der Benschoten cottage, consist- 
ing of three altheas, a private hedge, and a Madeira 
vine, seemed to invite a Romeo, and our hero resolved 
to open his first act wih a balcony scene. Not that he 
had a speech ready ; for if he had he would have de- 
livered it in the parlor ; but he had heard much of the 
power of sweet sounds, and conceived the idea of try- 
ing them upon the heart of Miss Alida before he ven- 
tured upon words, as Hannibal, (wasn’t it?) having 
rocks to soften, tried vinegar before pickaxes. Having 
often encountered bands of music in the streets at 
night—or rather the evening, for his grandmamma 
never allowed him to be out after ten—he concluded 
the business of these patrols to be serenading; and, 
making great exertions to find one of the most power- 
ful companies, he engaged their leader to be in full 
force before Mrs. Van Der Benschoten’s door on a 
certain evening, resolved himself to lie, perdz, in 
convenient spot, ready to speak if the young lady 
should appear on the balcony, as he did not doubt she 
would. The Coryphzeus of the band was true to his 
promise, and he and his followers had played with all 
their might for half an hour or so, when, observing no 
demonstration from the house, and feeling rather 
chilly, they consulted their employer as to the pro- 
priety of continuing. 

**Oh! go on, go on,” whispered Mr. Alonzo; “‘ she 
isn’t waked up yet! (The youth understood the true 
object of a serenade.) Play away till you hear some- 
thing.” 

And, on the word, Washington’s March aroused 
the weary echoes, if not Miss Alida. 

This new attack certainly was not in vain. A 
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window was softly opened, and as the band, inspired 
by this sign of life, threw new vigor into their instru 
mentation, a copious shower of boots, boot-jacks, 
billets of wood, and various other missiles, untuned 
the performers, who, in spite of the martial spirit 
breathed but just before, all ran away forthwith. 

Mr. Alonzo scorned to follow, particularly as he 
had a snug berth under one of the three altheas; but 
a voice crying “Seek him—seek him, Vixen!” and 
the long bounds of a dog in the back yard dislodged 
him, and he made an ignominious retreat. 

We dare not describe the dreams of our hero that 
night ; but we record it to his everlasting credit that 
he was not disheartened by this inauspicious conclu- 
sion of his daring adventure. He ascribed the rude 
interruption, very correctly, to one of Miss Alida’s 
brothers; and every time he met one of them in the 
street he used to tell his grandmmama of it when he 
came home, always adding that he only wished he 
knew whether that was the one! 

Music was still a good resource, and Mr. Alonzo 
resolved to try it in another form. He knew a young 
gentleman who played the guitar, and sang many a 
soft Spanish ditty to its seductive twanging ; and, as 
this youth happened to be a good-natured fellow, and 
one who did a large amount of serenading on his own 
account, it was not difficult to persuade him to at- 
tempt something for a friend. 

So, when next the fair moon favored the stricken- 
hearted, the two young men, choosing a spot of deepest 
shade, beset Miss Alida with music of a far more in- 
sidious character than that first employed by the inex- 
perienced Alonzo. Few female hearts can resist the 
influence of such bewitching airs as those with which 
good-natured Harry Blunt endeavored to expound his 
friend’s sweet meanings; and, after a whole round of 
sentiment had rung from the guitar, and the far 
sweeter tenor of its owner, a window opened once 
more, and poor Mr. Alonzo scampered off incon- 
tinent. 

Harry, who had not been exposed to the storm 
which rewarded the previous serenade, stood his 
ground, and had the satisfaction of picking up a deli- 
cate bouquet which fell just before him in the moon- 
light. This he carried, most honorably, to his friend, 
whom he supposed to be already in Miss Alida’s good 
graces. 

“What shall I do?” said Mr. Alonzo, who had a 
dim perception of the responsibility attached to this 
favor from a lady. 

“Do!” exclaimed Harry, laughing, “‘ why, order a 
splendid one at N—’s, and senda servant with it to- 
morrow, with your compliments.” 

“So I will !—see if I don’t,” said Mr. Alonzo, de- 
lighted. ‘‘I’ll get one as big as a dinner-plate.”’ 

In pursuance of this resolve, he called up an old 
family servant, and, locking the door, gave him ample 
directions, and in the most solemn manner. 

** And mind, Moses,” said young master, ‘‘ get one 
of the very largest size, and give whatever they ask.” 
‘Hapless Alonzo! Why not put on thy hat, and go 
forth to choose thy bouquet in person? Moses took 
the ten-dollar note, which Alonzo handed him, and de- 
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parted with injunctions to utmost speed and inviolable 
discretion. 

‘¢‘ Mr. Alonzo paced the floor, with the air of a man 
who, having done his best, feels that he ought to suc- 
ceed, till at length the returning steps of his messen- 
ger greeted his ear. 

‘Well, Mose! have you carried it? Did you get 
a handsome one? Did you see her? What did she 
say?” 

Poor Moses showed the entire white of his eyes. 

“Why, massa,” said he ‘‘ you ax me too many 
questions to onst. I got him, andI carried him to 
Miss Van Der Benschoten’s house, but I no see the 
young woman; but I tell the colored gentleman at the 
door who sent him.” 

“That was right,” said Mr. Alonzo; ‘but was it 
large and handsome, Moses ?” 

‘‘ Monstrous big, massa; big as dat stand, any how! 
And here’s the change; I beat him down a good deal, 
for he ask two shillin, and I make him take eighteen 
pence.” 

And it was with much self-complacency that good 
old Moses pulled out of his pocket a handful of 
money. 

‘“‘ Change!” said Mr. Alonzo, with much misgiving, 
‘“‘ change !—eighteen pence—two shillings—what are 
you talking about? What kind of flowers were 
they ?” 

‘Oh! beautiful flowers, massa. There was pi’nies 
and laylocks, and paas-blumechies, and ebery ting!” 

We will only say that if hard words could break 
bones, poor old Moses would not have had a whole 
one left in his body—but of what avail ? 

Next day came out invitations for a large party at 
Mrs. Van Der Benschoten’s, and Harry Blunt, who 
had been spied out by one of the belligerent brothers 
of Miss Alida, and recognized as the hero of the 
serenade @ 1’ Espagnol, was invited, while our poor 
friend, Alonzo, was overlooked entirely, in spite of 
the laugh which his elegant bouquet had afforded the 
young ladies. 

The morning after the party, Alonzo encountered 
his friend Harry, who had been much surprised at his 
absence. 

“Why didn’t you go?” he asked; “it was a 
splendid affair. I heard of your bouquet, but I ex- 
plained, and you need not mind. Write a note your- 
self—that will set all right again.” 

‘Would you really?” said Mr. Alonzo, earnestly. 

“To be sure I would! Come, do it at once.” 

But Alonzo recollected that he had not yet found 
much time to bestow on his education, so that the 
writing of a note would be somewhat of an under- 
taking. 

“Can ’t you do it for me ?” said he; ‘‘ you are used 
to these things.” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly,” said the obliging Harry, and 
he dashed off a very pretty note, enveloped it, comme 
wl faut, and directed it to Miss Van Der Benschoten, 
Humming-Bird Place. 

A most obliging answer was returned—an answer 
requiring a reply; and, by the aid of his friend Harry, 
Mr. Alonzo Romeo Rush kept up his side of the cor- 
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respondence with so much spirit, that, in the course of 
a week or two, he was invited to call at the rural 
residence, with an understanding on all sides that this 
interview was to be the end of protocols, and the in- 
cipient stage of definitive arrangements which would 
involve the future happiness of a pair of hearts. 

It was an anxious morning, that which fitted out 
Mr. Alonzo Romeo Rush for. this expedition. His 
grandmamma washed and combed him, and the little 
tailoress brushed his clothes, picking off every parti- 
cle of lint with her slender fingers, and thinking, when 
she had done, that he stood the very perfection of hu- 
man loveliness. 

“Thank you, Mary,” said he, very kindly, and, as 
he looked at her, he could not but notice the deep 
blush which covered a cheek usually pale for want 
of exercise and amusement. 

However, this was no time to look at tailoresses ; 
and Mr. Alonzo was soon on his way to Humming- 
Bird Place. 

How his hand trembled as he fumbled for the bell- 
handle, and how reminiscences crowded upon him as 
he saw on the step a large dog which he knew by in- 
tuition to be the very Vixen of the serenade. Then to 
think of what different circumstances he stood in at 
present! Oh! it was overpowering, and Mr. Alonzo 
was all in a perspiration when the servant opened the 
door. 

“Ts Miss Van Der Benschoten at home ?” 

“Yes sir!” A low bow. ‘ Walk up stairs, sir!” 

Another low bow. The servant must have guessed 
his errand. 

He was ushered into a twilight drawing-room, and 
sat down, his heart throbbing so that it made the sofa- 
cushions quiver. 

Hark !—a footstep—a lady—and in another instant 
Mr. Alonzo had taken a small hand without ventur- 
ing to look at the face of the owner. He had for- 
gotten to prepare a speech, so he held the little hand 
and meditated one. 

At length he began—‘‘ Miss Van Der Benschoten, 
my grandmamma—” and here, at fault, he looked up 
inadvertently. 

‘‘ What zs the matter, Mr. Rush!” exclaimed the 
lady. 

**J—am sick—” said Alonzo, making a rush for 
the street door. 

The lady was the elder sister of Miss Alida, dimin- 
utive, ill-formed, and with such a face as one sees in 
very severe nightmare. 

Alonzo reached his grandmamma’s, and the first per- 
son he met as he dashed through the hall was the 
little tailoress. 

We know not if he had made a Jeptha-like vow in 
the course of his transit; but he caught the hand of his 
humble friend, and said, with startling energy, 

‘Mary! will you marry me?” 

‘‘T! IT! said the poor girl, and she burst into tears. 

But Alonzo, now in earnest, found no lack of words; 
and the result was that he drew Mary’s arm through 
his, and half led, half carried her straight to his grand- 
mamma’s sofa. 

‘‘ Grandma !” said he, ‘‘this shall be my wife or 
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Mary without trying. Give us your blessing, grand- 
ma, and let’s have the wedding at once!” 

The old lady, speechless, could only hold up both 
hands; but Alonzo, inspired by real feeling, looked so 
different from the soulless darling he had ever seemed, 
that she felt an involuntary respect which prevented 
her opposing his will very decidediy. It was not long 


nobody. I have tried to love arich girl, butI love before he obtained an absolute permission to be happy 





in his own way. Wise grandmamma !—say we. 

Mary was always a good girl, and riding in her 
own carriage has made her a beauty, too. She is not 
the only lady of the ‘‘ aucune” family who flourishes 
within our bounds. As for our friend Alonzo, he 
smiles instead of sighing, as he passes Humming-Bird 
Place, 








THE summer day declined o’er Edom’s yvales, 

As on, through winding paths'of lone Mount Hor, 
Three men went traveling slow. One moved with pain ; 
His white beard sweeping o’er his reverend breast, 
And ever, as the ascent steeper grew, 
More heavily did lean on those who lent 
Their kindly aid. 

I see the mitred brow 
Of the High-Priest of Israel—and anon, 
As the slant sun sends forth a stronger beam 
Through the sparse boughs and cones of terebinth, 
His dazzling breast-plate like a rainbow gleams. 


Methinks he communes with the past, and calls 
The buried years. Each, like a flitting ghost, 
Comes with its memories up, and glides away. 
Once more the moan of Egypt meets his ear, 

As when her first-born died—the sullen surge 

Of the divided sea, enforced to leave 

Its ancient channels, and the affrighted cry 

Of Israel at red Sinai’s awful base. 

Their murmurings, and their mockings, and their strife,— 
The sin at Meribah,—the desert-graves 

Fed with their recreant race—all rise anew, 

And pass before him as a troubled dream. 


But lo! his features wear a brightening tinge, 
And o’er his high, anointed brow there gleams 
A transient smile. Caught he a glorious view 
Of that eternal Canaan, fair with light, 

And watered by the river of his God, 
Where was his heritage? Or stole the song 
Of Miriam’s timbrel o’er the flood of death, 
Wooing him onward through the last, faint steps 
Of wearied life ? 

And now they reach the spot 
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Where he had come to die. Strange heaviness 
Settled around his spirit. Then he knew 
That death’s dark angel stretched a sable wing 
*T ween him and earth. The altar, and the ark, 
The unuttered mysteries seen within the vail, 
Those deep-set traces of his inmost soul, 
Grew dim and vanished. 
So, with trembling hand, 

He hasted to unclasp the priestly robe 
And cast it o’er his son, and on his head 
The mitre place; while, with a feeble voice, 
He blessed, and bade him keep his garments pure 
From blood of souls. But then, as Moses raised 
The mystic breast-plate, and that dying eye 
Caught the last radiance of those precious stones, 
By whose oracular and fearful light 
Jehovah had so oft his will revealed 
Unto the chosen tribes whom Aaron loved 
In all their wanderings—but whose promised land 
He might not look upon—he sadly laid 
His head upon the mountain’s turfy breast, 
And with one prayer, half wrapped in stifled groans, 
Gave up the ghost. 

Stedfast beside the dead, 
With folded arms and face uplift to Heaven, 
The prophet Moses stood—as if by faith 
Following the sainted soul. No sigh of grief, 
Nor sign of earthly passion marked the man 
Who once on Sinai’s top had talked with God. 
—But the young priest knelt down, with quivering lip, 
And pressed his forehead on the pulseless breast, 
And mid the gifts of sacerdotal power 
And dignity entrusted to his hand, 
Remembering but the father that he loved— 
Long with his filial tears bedewed the clay. 
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THERE is a solitude the mind creates, 
A solitude, of holy thought, profound— 
Alone, save there the “ Soul’s Ideal’ waits, 
It maketh to itself a hallowed ground. 
Lo! the proud eagle when he highest soars, 
Leaves the dim earth and shadows far behind— 
Alone, the thunder-cloud around him roars, 


And the reft pinion flutters in the wind. 
Alone, he soars where higher regions sleep, 
And the calm ether owns nor storm nor cloud— 
And thus the soul its upward way must keep, 
And leave behind the tempests raging loud— 
Alone, to God bear up its heavy weight 
Of human hope and fear, nor feel * all desolate.” 
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THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


OR THE CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE. 





BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





(Concluded from page 156.) 


CHAPTER Iii. 


The summer and the winter passed away, and still 
Clara Dormer received no letter or token from her 
lover. Poor girl! she was atoning for her fault, and 
bore the suspense meekly, but it paled her cheek and 
drank the soft light from her eyes. It gave a sad 
sweetness to her voice, and a languor to every move- 
ment, which awoke the anxiety of her good father to 
a painful degree. He saw that there was sorrow 
preying upon his child, and he knew that though 

‘<Tt breathes no sigh and sheds no tear, 
Yet it consumes the heart.” 

And the kind rector was himself suffering also, for 
things had not gone well with him during the year of 
trial to his daughter. Before the birth of this only and 
darling child, he had occupied the rectorship of Ebron 
Parish—honored, tranquil, and thoroughly satisfied in 
the humble sphere of duty which the Almighty had 
appointed to him. In the fullness of his content, he 
had almost forgotten the terms on which the rector- 
ship had been bestowed by his patron. 

From some caprice, or, perhaps, reluctance to al- 
low power to escape entirely from his grasp, the Earl 
of Horton, on the presentation of this living, had ex- 
acted a promise from the rector that it should be 
rendered back to him, should he at any time become 
dissatisfied with the manner in which its duties were 
performed. It was a mere provision against what 
was doubtless an almost impossible contingency, the 
earl observed at the time, and the idea that his parish 
could ever pass into other hands had scarcely entered 
the good rector’s mind during the nineteen years in 
which he had performed its duties. But he was sud- 
denly and harshly aroused from this state of tranquil 
security. All at once, without warning, and almost 
without apology for the ungenerous act, he received 
a letter from Lord Horton demanding immediate sur- 
render of the rectorship. In less than three weeks 
after the receipt of this letter, a new rector had taken 
possession of the parsonage, and poor Dormer became 
a boarder with his child in the house of a humble 
pensioner. 

It was a small chamber which the deposed clergy- 
man occupied, and a little closet, in which his child 
slept, opened from it. A few books, and two or three 
articles of choice old furniture, gave an air of comfort 
to the room, though it was uncarpeted, and the foot- 





steps of approaching poverty could be detected in 
many little evidences, discernible only to a quick ob- 
server. The rector was reposing in his easy chair, 
which, in its elaborate workmanship, bore a strong 
contrast to the other rude seats standing primly against 
the wall. A soft, hazy twilight filled the room with 
an almost palpable atmosphere of golden purple, a 
breeze crept through a passion-flower, entangled over 
the rude lattice, rustling the heavy foliage, and sway- 
ing the’glorious flowers to and fro in the rich light, till 
it almost seemed as if the flowers were smiling and 
murmuring together, devising some pleasant means of 
consolation to the good man within. 

Still the rector was very sad. The open lattice 
commanded a view of the little rustic church, the 
porch, buried in ivy, and a footpath leading from the 
parsonage, which he had trod almost every Sabbath 
for nineteen years. Like a bird driven forth from the 
tree where his younglings yet nestled, he gazed sadly 
upon this familiar scene. Still he was resigned—the 
tears stole to his eyes, and his finely cut lip trembled 
as he thought of the past—his desk occupied by an- 
other, his parishioners listening discontentedly to a 
strange voice—it was pity for them, affection, grief, 
tenderness, but no selfish regret, that brought those 
drops to the good man’s eyes. 

The door opened, and Clara glided from the adjoin- 
ing closet—her cottage bonnet was tied on, and she 
had flung a light scarf over the dress of simple calico 
that was now her usual humble apparel. 

‘‘ Good evening, papa, I shall return directly,” she 
said, in a sweet voice, as she bent over his chair and 
kissed him. 

She felt that his cheek was wet with tears, and, 
winding her arm again about his neck, her eyes took 
the direction of his, and she stood gazing on the little 
church till her own eyes became misty. 

“Clara, my child.” 

“ Well, father !” 

“ Nothing. I have forgotten what I wished to say. 
Are you going out ?” 

‘* Yes, father.” 

‘¢ But not to the church, Clara, not there—I do not 
like tosee you come back with that sad look so often.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,”’ said Clara, in a low voice, ‘‘ perhaps it 
would be better for us both if we would go far away.” 

‘¢ Ah, Clara, Clara, do not speak in that way—do 
you forget, child, your mother lies yonder ?” 
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* Alas! said the young girl, once more bending 
down and kissing the high forehead of her parent; 
‘‘ alas! I forget nothing ;” she paused a moment, and, 
pressing her cheek close to his, added, in a broken 
voice, ‘‘ but we cannot starve, my father.” 

The rector startled, turned round in his seat, and 
looked almost with an air of affright on his child. 

‘Tt is now four months since our last guinea was 
paid to the good friends who have given us a home— 
they strive to conceal it, but we are becoming a bur- 
den to them.” 

‘*¢ You are right, my child,” said the rector, falling 
helplessly into his chair; “‘ we may become burden- 
some, and is there no money left, my child?” 

** Alas! the few pounds we had on leaving the par- 
sonage are expended long ago,” replied the young 
girl. 

‘* And we are in debt!” 

‘Yes, father, in debt!—I had not mentioned this 
else.- I have earned a little by my needle-work, and 
if we could move to a larger place, where purchasers 
were more plenty, I might perhaps do better.” 

‘* No, child—no, I have been to blame. To-mor- 
row I will set forth and see what can be done; I 
had powerful friends once. We must go up to Lon- 
don again; some of them may remember me yet—we 
will not ask for much; a humble living worth fifty or 
sixty pounds per year. We could live very snugly 
on that, Clara, and find something for the poor besides. 
I should not have rested imactive so long. But it was 
hard to think of leaving the bed yonder where your 
mother lies—the old church.” 

The poor clergyman sat down again, for the thoughts 
of leaving that beloved spot almost overcame his 
newly aroused energies. 

‘Don’t mind me,” he said, turning his head aside 
as Clara bent tenderly over him, for she knew how 
keenly he must suffer at the thoughts of going forth 
from his beloved parish. ‘Don’t fear that I shall 
give way again. I will start for London to-morrow ; 
but leave me alone now—alone with her,” he added, 
pointing to the little grave-yard behind the church.” 

The young girl gill hesitated. 

‘** But the money, alas! where can we get money 
to pay our expenses up to London ?” she said at last. 

The poor rector was so unused to any wants which 
his small income had not supplied, that he looked upon 
his child almost in affright. 

“ Money,” he said, ‘“‘true true, where can we find 
money ?” 

‘“<T have,” said Clara, almost trembling—‘‘ I have 
the pearl bracelet yet.” 

** Your mother’s pearls, the bracelet which was on 
her arm when we were married ?” 

“Yes,” said Clara, in a very low voice; ‘yes, the 
same—but what can we do—it is our all.” 

«True, true,” replied the sorrowful man, covering 
his eyes with his hand.” 

** Perhaps,” said Clara, still ina humble and low 
voice, “ perhaps I can dispose of it. The Lady Jane 
is expected every day at the castle, the housekeeper 
told me so last night—perhaps she will advance 
money to carry us up to London, and keep the bracelet 








till we can repay her—then you know we need not 
part with it entirely.” 

** You are a good child—a blessing to me, Clara— 
what could I do without you? Come kiss me—there, 
there, do as you like, but remember, darling, we must 
get the pearls back again—her pearls—how like you 
are to her just now. Come, come, God will not for- 
sake us. He never does forsake those who trust in 
him.” 

The good clergyman broke off abruptly, for as he 
lifted his head he saw the church bell begin to vibrate 
in the rustic steeple, and then a merry peal rang loud 
and cherrily on the sunset air. Then came the tramp 
of horses, the rattle of wheels, and a traveling chariot 
swept by, followed by two other carriages covered 
with dust, and laden down with servants and luggage. 

Clara sprung forward and looked eagerly at the first 
carriage. It contained three persons, two gentlemen 
anda lady. The last, a woman of commanding and 
brilliant beauty, who bent forward as she drove by, 
gave a quick glance through the open lattice where 
the rector and his daughter were sitting, and thus, ex- 
cept for one instant, concealed her traveling compan- 
ions completely from view. 

“Itisshe. It is the Lady Jane—and the earl, and, 
and—no, no, Iam dreaming, father. It was not him. 
Did you see, father—did you see? No, no, how 
foolish I am!” And, covering her face with both 
hands, Clara withdrew behind her father’s chair, and 
strove to conceal the agitation that had set her slight 
form trembling from head to foot. 

The rector half arose, passed his arm around Clara’s 
waist, and, drawing her gently forward, kissed her 
forehead. 

‘There, darling, there. He will come, or if not, 
Clara, you have your father, and he loves you so 
much—oh, you cannot guess how much. But his 
heart aches so over this pale cheek, these eyes so 
ready to brim with tears.” 

*<T will try, oh, I will try so earnestly to think of 
nothing but you, my dear, kind, good father,” said 
Clara, winding her arms about his neck, and smiling 
through her tears as she bent her head back and looked 
into his face. 

**Bless you, chilJd—bless you, we shall be happy 
yet. Come, come, now that your bonnet is on we 
will walk out a little—come.” 

The father and daughter went forth together. They 
wandered about the church, by the old rock on the 
river’s brink, and stood for a little time by the 
grave where the wife and mother of those two pure 
hearted beings had been sleeping so many years. 
They talked together of the past, of the artist who had 
left them for a time—for they could not believe him 
false—of the wife who had left them forever. Clara 
had no thought which she did not give freely to her 
father, and he—the good man—never had a thought 
which was not blended with his child. She was a 
portion of his own heart. She was in his prayers, in 
his dreams. She was the memory of his bride, 
hovering about him in renewed youth. She was all 
that he had to love on earth, and, though he looked 
upon all mankind as his brethern, that sweet girl was 
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the link between his soui and the sainted one in 
heaven. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Earl of Horton sat alone in his library, a large 
and richly furnished room, which opened to one of the 
most beautiful glades in his broad park. He was look- 
ing through the arched window at a little rustic 
church, which formed a picturesque object in the dis- 
tance. Glimpses of a bright stream broke up, now 
and then, through the foliage that lay between the 
castle and that distant object. The morning was yet 
radiant with sun-kindled verdure, and nothing could 
have been more tranquilizing than the landscape with- 
out, or more luxurious than the costly objects which 
surrounded him within doors. But the earl was ill at 
ease. His steward had just left him, and, for the first 
time, he had become acquainted with the state of des- 
titution into which his arbitrary exercise of power had 
reduced the man who had so long found his happiness 
in the duties of that little church which stood before 
him in the calm distance, an object of continual self- 
reproach. 

While these unpleasant thoughts were passing 
through his mind, a door opened and his daughter 
entered the library. 

There were few women in England who equaled 
the Lady Jane in that peculiar and severe style of 
beauty which is so well calculated to excite respect 
and admiration, but seldom blended with that feminine 
softness which is a thousand times more captivating 
than beauty. Always haughty and self-possessed, the 
high-born maiden appeared this morning more than 
usually arrogant—a frown lay upon her high white 
forehead; the dark and beautifully arched eyebrows 
were slightly knitted, and her lips were pressed to- 
gether till they looked almost thin, and quite severe, 
ruby-like as their rich color always seemed. She had 
breakfasted in her dressing-room, and her toilet, usu- 
ally so elaborate, had evidently been almost neglected, 
for the knots of rose-colored ribbon that fastened her 
muslin robe down the front were half of them untied, 
and her thick hair, of raven black, was fastened 
loosely behind with a pin of fretted gold, which, mas- 
Sive as it was, seemed scarcely strong enough to con- 
fine the heavy braids in their place. 

Lady Jane looked hastily around the apartment as 
she entered, to be certain that her father was alone. 
Being satisfied of this, she advanced to his chair, laid 
her white hand on the back and addressed him. 

** My lord,” she said, in a voice which was ren- 
dered respectful by severe self-control alone, ‘ my 
lord, it was the former rector, that Mr. Dormer, and 
his daughter whom we saw at the window last eve- 
ning. May Iask why it is that they have not been 
Sent from the neighborhood, as I was led to expect, 
months ago?” 

The earl looked up, and his voice was rendered 
stern by thoughts of the wrong he had done, which 
still lay heavily on his mind. 

*“‘T know it was Dormer and his child, and I also 
know that they have been unkindly dealt with, and 
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all to please you, Jane. I have injured them to the 
extent of my power; what would you have more ?” 

‘*T would have them sent hence at once,’’ said the 
lady hastily. ‘‘ Nothing would have tempted me to 
come to the castle had I known of their presence 
here.” 

The earl looked upon his daughter as she spoke, 
with evident surprise. 

“Why, Jane,” he said, at length, “ what folly is 
this? You are not used to indulge petty dislikes to 
this extent. What possible motive can you have in 
this sudden desire to persecute a good, harmless man 
like Dormer, and his still more helpless child?” 

Lady Jane hesitated an instant, and then drawing a 
chair close by the earl, sat down. 

“Your lordship will understand me,” she said, 
** when I tell you that Lord Seymour saw the girl in 
London, more than a year since, and was so struck 
by her appearance that it was months before the im- 
pression wore off. Even now he sometimes inquires 
about her, and I doubt very much if his principal in- 
ducement to accompany us here was not a hope of 
meeting the rustic beauty once more.” 

‘¢ Indeed,”’ muttered the earl, ‘‘ indeed !”’ 

‘Your lordship can judge how important the ab- 
sence of these persons has become,” said Lady Jane 
calmly. ‘‘ With Lord Seymour’s unaccountable care- 
lessness of position he may be led into some folly 
which will destroy all hopes of the alliance which 
your lordship has seemed to desire so much.” 

“ But what can I do?” exclaimed the earl. ‘I 
have deprived poor Dormer of his living, but have no 
power to force him from the place.” 

*‘ Ts not the farmer with whom he stays a tenant on 
the estate ?” inquired Lady Jane. ‘‘ Has your steward 
no power to deprive him of his lease if he persists in 
giving a home to these people ?” 

The earl shook his head. ‘‘ This seems too much 
like persecution, for my taste,” he replied. ‘‘ Nay, 
Jane, what necessity is there for this? Surely birth 
and beauty such as yours need fear no rivalry from 
a simple rosy-cheeked village girl like that?” 

‘¢ But this same beauty and birth has failed to draw 
forth a proposal from Seymour, and now, when he is 
committed as it were, when he is to be domesticated 
with us for weeks—when—” 

The Lady Jane was interrupted by a servant who 
informed her that a young girl from the village was 
desirous of a moment’s conversation.” 

‘*Take her up to my dressing-room and let her 
wait,” said the lady. 

‘* No, let her come up here at once, I am going to 
the stables,” said the earl, anxious to break off the 
conversation. 

** You can show her up here as his lordship desires,” 
and with a slight wave of her fair hand Lady Jane 
dismissed the servant—then turning to her father she 
said— 

‘¢ You will think of this, my lord?” 

‘‘ Yes, yes—but where is Seymour? I must take him 
to the stables with me,” and with this abrupt reply 
the earl went out. 

A few moments after, a young girl entered the 
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library. She was simply dressed in black silk, with 
a coarse straw bonnet and gaiter-boots fitted tightly to 
her exquisite little foot. She advanced to Lady Jane 
with a modest but not embarrassed demeanor, and 
was close to the lady’s chair before she was recog- 
nized, so much was that sweet face changed since it 
had excited a pang of jealousy in the haughty woman 
who gazed upon it. 

‘** Miss Dormer !’? said Lady Jane, while her usual 
haughty self-possession was a little disturbed, ‘I did 
not recognize you at first; pray be seated.” 

Clara sat down, for she was weary and her limbs 
trembled. There was little of her former bloom in 
that pale melancholy face, and the smile that had once 
beamed like sunshine in, those azure eyes seemed 
quenched in the tears that had become habitual to 
them. As Lady Jane gazed on these traces of faded 
beauty her heart softened toward the young girl. 

** You seem tired, Miss Dormer,” she said, with 
increasing gentleness. 

*T thank your ladyship—no, I am only anxious— 
my father—I scarcely know how to ask the favor I 
desire—but my father wishes to leave this place—we 
both wish to go, lady—but—for perhaps the earl has 
told you that my father is no longer rector here—” 

Lady Jane bent her head, a slight color came into 
her cheek as she made this silent answer, and she 
looked down to conceal the quick brightening of her 
eyes. 

‘* We both wish to go to-morrow, if possible, re- 
sumed Clara, ‘‘ but we have no means of traveling— 
I know it is a strange request—but my father is un- 
used to these things, and I come to you, lady, witha 
bracelet—it was my mother’s—I will leave it with 
you in hopes that we may buy it back some day—for- 
give the request—but I have no other way—no one to 
whom I can apply for a little money except your 
ladyship.” 

** You were right, very right, in applying to me,” 
said Lady Jane, drawing forth her purse and counting 
ten guineas into her hand; ‘‘take this and repay it 
when you like. No,” she added, putting the bracelet 
gently back, which Clara undid from its covering of 
tissue paper and held forth with a trembling hand, 
‘no, no, keep the bracelet. When do you start—did I 
understand you to-morrow ?” 

*‘ Yes,” said Clara, ‘‘we have but little preparation 
to make, to-morrow we must go.” 

Again Lady Jane bent her eyes to conceal the ex- 
ulting light which broke through the thick lashes in 
defiance of her effort. 

** You are right,”’ she said; ‘‘ tell your good father 
that the earl will send his traveling-carriage to convey 
you the first stage—we both regret very much that 
circumstances compelled the change which has taken 
place in his prospects.” 

** Thank you, thank you for saying that,” said Clara, 
and her eyes filled with tears. ‘It will be a comfort 
to my father when he is assured that all this arose 
from no dissatisfaction with himself. 

Lady Jane arose, as if to put an end to the inter- 
view, for, spite of her usually cold nature, the sad and 
touching manner of the young girl brought a feeling of 


self-reproach to her heart. Clara understood the 
movement, and took her leave, almost overcome with 
gratitude for the kindness she had received. Lady 
Jane also left the room, murmuring— 

“‘ This will do, this will do; another day and there 
will be no fear of their meeting—poor thing, how she 
is changed !” 

As the library door closed after the lady, a large 
Indian screen which had been drawn around the re- 
cess of a window was quickly folded back, and Lord 
Seymour walked forth from the little nook, where he 
had been reading since breakfast. The conversation 
between the earl and his daughter had aroused him 
only when his own name was mentioned, and the 
awkwardness of appearing before them after the first 
sentence was uttered, alone kept him quiet till after 
the interview to which he had thus involuntarily be- 
come a witness between Lady Jane and Clara. 

The face of the young nobleman was agitated and 
pale, but there was something of joy lighting it up, 
and his dark eyes glittered like diamonds. He snatched 
his hat from the library table and went out—taking a 
path which wound through the park down to the little 
river that might be seen from the library windows. 

Clara had left the castle, with the gold in her hand 
and the bracelet put carefully in her bosom, and, 
though fatigued by her previous walk, she forgot every 
thing in the light-hearted feeling which the accom- 
plishment of her object momentarily created. 

“Poor, dear father!” she murmured, ‘he will 
leave this place with less of grief when he can carry 
away my mother’s pearls in his bosom. Oh, how 
glad Iam!” 

And with a lightsome step the gentle girl reached 
a little arched bridge which spanned the river just 
below the church. She paused on this bridge and 
looked sadly on the little porch, and the thousand 
objects endeared by so many sweet and sad associa- 
tions, which she was about to leave forever—and now 
her heart grew heavy, tears trembled up to her eyes, 
and she moved slowly on, murmuring— 

**T will see them once more—for the last time— 
now, now, I must think of him. I must sit on the old 
rock where—oh, Heavenly Father! now it zs all over. 
I shall never, never see him again.” 

She moved slowly up the footpath which wound 
along the brink of the river, her limbs trembled as she 
approached the rock—the trysting-place of former 
times—approached it for the last time—a warm sun- 
shine lay upon the rock, and clusters of scarlet flowers 
gleamed redly in the rifts, down almost to the dense 
shadow which enveloped the moss-grown fragment 
where she had sat so often with her lover—but she 
could not find strength to look upon the spot she was 
approaching with so much heaviness of heart, and it 
was not till her foot had crushed the dewy grass kept 
wet by the shadow of the rock, that she lifted her eyes 
and saw a man sitting on the very fragment she had 
occupied so often. A sketch-book lay upon his knee, 
and—she could observe nothing more—his face was 
turned toward her, and, with a cry, a sweet, thrilling 
ery of joy, she sprung forward and fell upon his bosom. 

““My Clara! my own, my beautiful’ murmured 
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the artist, kissing her forehead, her ringlets and the 
quivering eyelids still dewy with tears. ‘I have 
come back. We love each other after all this ab- 
sence—at any rate I love you—oh, how much. Speak 
to me, dear one—look upon me, Say, love, say, are 
you not happy now?” 

She was happy—oh! how happy, for with a deep 
breath she closed her eyes, and lay almost insensible 
on his bosom. After a moment the color came to her 
cheek, and, as if it had been warmed to fresh beauty 
by the tumultuous beating of the heart it rested against, 
a smile—a soft heavenly smile—broke over that lovely 
face. It was like perfume stealing up from the heart 
of a rose—like sunshine trembling over pure waters. 
It was the entire happiness of a human heart taking 
to itself visible and exquisite signs of loveliness. 


CHAPTER V. 


They sat together at the breakfast table—the Earl 
of Horton, Lady Jane, and Lord Seymour. 

‘ Well, Jane,” said the earl, with more than usual 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ we are to have a wedding in the vil- 
lage this morning—one that will surprise you a little. 
The new rector was with me an hour since, request- 
ing our presence at the ceremony.” 

“* And who are the happy parties?” inquired Lady 
Jane, while Seymour broke the top of an egg very 
deliberately with his spoon. 

‘Why, Clara Dormer is the bride.” 

‘Clara Dormer!” repeated Lady Jane, crimsoning 
to the temples. ‘‘ My lord, you must have mistaken 
the name ; both father and daughter were to start for 
London this very day.” 

‘* Yes, that was their intention, but some lover of 
the girl’s came down last night—a traveling artist, I 
believe, who spent some months in the village a long 
time since. He brought a license in his pocket, and 
pretty Clara leaves her old home a very happy bride, 
—TI hope so at least, for her father’s sake.” 

‘*T hope so too,” replied Lady Jane, with a tone 
and manner unusually earnest, and evidently sincere. 
“We will all go down to the church. You will at- 
tend, Lord Seymour? it is the pretty girl who capti- 
vated you at the opera—you have not forgotten her ?” 

‘“No, I have not forgotten her,” said Lord Sey- 
mour, with a slight smile, but I have letters to write 
which will detain me a short time; do not wait for 
me, I will join you at the church.” 

An hour after this conversation, Clara Dormer en- 
tered the ivy-wreathed porch of the village church, 
leaning upon the arm of her happy father. A robe of 
simple white muslin, and a wreath of snowy roses 
just gathered from the thicket and woven among her 
golden tresses, gave to her pure beauty an air of love- 
liness which the most costly vestments could not have 
equaled. A bracelet of pearls—her mother’s bridal 
ornament—was clasped on her round arm, and in this 
modest attire she advanced to the altar. 

The Earl of Horton and his daughter were already 
in the church, and a moment before the bride ap- 
peared Lord Seymour came up the ailse, smiled plea- 
santly as he passed the ear!’s seat, and took his station 








near the altar, as if desirous to obtain a better view of 
the ceremony than could be commanded from the 
pews. He remained leaning carelessly against a 
pillar till the bride was led into the church, but then 
he drew nearer to the altar, and, when she advanced, 
reached forth his hand and drew the gentle girl to his 
side. Lady Jane almost started to her feet, and the 
earl uttered an exclamation of surprise, but the cere- 
mony went on, and, before the high-born pair had re- 
covered from the stupor of their amazement, Lord Sey- 
mour led his countess down the aisle, and with grace- 
ful self-possession presented her to his host. 

“You see the beautiful excuse I have found for 
leaving you so suddenly,” he said, bowing gracefully 
to Lady Jane, and glancing through the door where a 
magnificent traveling carriage had drawn up; ‘“‘ we 
must be on our way jo Staffordshire in an hour. My 
good father-in-law there must take possession of his 
living without delay, and my tenants are all wild with 
desire to look on the sweet face of their mistress. 
Excuse this little mystification. I should have made 
you acquainted with my motive for visiting the neigh- 
borhood had not Clara destroyed all my plans in ar- 
ranging to run away from me before she knew of my 
arrival. Now,” he added, shaking hands with the 
earl and bowing low to Lady Jane; ‘‘ now she has no 
choice byt to run away with me,” and, scarcely wait- 
ing to hear the confused congratulations which the 
earl and his daughter forced themselves to offer, Lord 
Seymour led his countess to the grtiose. 

‘*¢ Well,” said Sir Harry Nagle, as he was walking 
up from the lodge at Seymour Park, some four years 
after the marriage of his friend with the rector’s 
daughter; ‘‘so you have never repented of this ro- 
mantic match ?” 

** Never!” replied Seymour, laughing the free and 
happy laugh of a contented man. 

‘** And does she still retain the sweetness, the fresh, 
innocent look which we so admired at the opera? 
Upon my word, Seymour, she looked like a moss 
rose-bud amid a world of hot-house flowers that night, 
—is the blush worn off in her new position ?—be can- 
did now, and admit it—these wild-flowers seldom 
stand transplanting.” 

‘‘ Judge for yourself,” said Lord Seymour, taking 
Sir Harry’s arm and pointing to a window of his man- 
sion which opened on a little paddock, fenced in by a 
hedge of roses. ‘‘ Judge for yourself—she is sitting 
yonder.” 

Sir Henry looked in the direction which his host 
pointed out, and there on the heavy stone work of the 
open and arched window he saw the countess, sweet 
and girlish almost as when he had seen her at the 
opera. Her rich golden hair still curled in heavy ring- 
lets down her neck; her cheek had lost nothing of its 
roundness, and there was a happy, contented expres- 
sion in her eyes which revealed a beautiful history of 
domestic happiness. She had been sewing, and the 
contents of her work-box lay scattered on the window 
sill by her side, while the open box and a tiny basket 
stood on a little work-table by an easy chair which 
she had deserted for the open window. The muslin 
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which she had been embroidering lay in her lap 
where she had dropped it to look forth on the gambols 
of her child—a fine little boy who called cheerily for 
his mother to see how well he could ride the donkey 
which had been brought into the rose paddock for his 
amusement, and who was struggling manfully with 
his grandfather the rector, who insisted on holding him 
firmly on the animal’s back. 


MAGAZINE. 








‘* She is indeed the same sweet modest creature,” 
exclaimed Sir Henry with animation, ‘‘and that little 
fellow yonder, is he your son and heir? Well, for 
once, romance has ended in a very pleasant reality.” 

“Come, the countess has seen us,” replied Sey- 
mour; “see, she is stealing back to her chair again, 
half ashamed of the pretty position we have caught 
her in—come.”’ 








STAY NOT YOUR FLIGHT. 





BY SAMUEL D. PATTERSON. 





Pray ye tat your flight be not in the winter. Matthew, xxiv. 20. 


Nor till the tempest clouds 
Of life’s drear winter lower—and the glocm 

Of gathering care enshrouds 
The racked frame and worn spirit—when the tomb 
Opens to welcome dust to dust again— 

Stay not your flight till then! 


Spring hath its early flowers, 
Which bud in hope and bloom in loveliness ; 
And summer’s rosy bowers 
Are rich in fragrance, redolent of bliss : 
And the heart owns, as times and seasons fall, ° 
His hand, who made them all. 


7 


He cloth@s life’s vernal morn 
With buds of hope and promise—and the flowers 
Which radiantly adorn, 
And shed bright lustre o’er its summer hours, 
Are good gifts that a parent’s hand has given 
To children born for Heaven. 


He calls his offspring home— 

And, in youth’s spring and manhood’s summer glow, 
His mercy bids them come, 

His face to seek, his sacred presence know, 

And taste the peace his holy love imparts 
To pure, believing hearts. 


?T is sad that earth shculd bind 
The sou! in slavish chains, and bid it waste 
Its vigor in a blind, 
Bewildering search for good it may not taste: 
Earth yields no hope unmingled with a fear, 
No joy without a tear. 


Peace, perfect peace is known 

By those who trust the promises, and rest 
Their faith on God alone: 

Who seek him early find him, and are blest, 

His strength upholds them, and his care sustains, 
In trials and in pains. 


Fly then to him, and bear 

The full, rich offering of the young heart’s love : 
Press on, nor doubt, nor fear— 

His promise stands, and it will ne’er remove, 

Though earth and seas and skies shall pass away, 
To ruin and decay. 


Not ’till the tempest clouds 
Of life’s drear winter lower—and the gloom 

Of gathering care enshrouds 
The racked frame and worn spirit—when the tomb 
Opens to welcome dust to dust again— 

Stay not your flight till then! 








A SONG. 


“ASKING FOR MORE.” 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





CALL me pet names, dearest! Call me a bird, 

That flies to thy breast at one cherishing word, 

That folds its wild wings there, ne’er dreaming of flight, 
That tenderly sings there in loving delight! 

Oh! my sad heart keeps pining for one fond word,— 
Call me pet names, dearest! Call me thy bird! 


Call me sweet names, darling! Call me a flower, 

That lives in the light of thy smile each hour, 

That droops, when its heaven—thy heart—grows cold, 
That shrinks from the wicked, the false and bold, 

That blooms for thee only, through sunlight and shower ; 
Call me pet names, darling! Call me thy flower! 


Call me fond names, dearest! Call me a star, 

Whose smile’s beaming welcome thou feelst from afar, 
Whose light is the clearest, the truest to thee, 

When the “ night-time of sorrow”? steals over life’s sea : 
Oh! trust thy rich bark, where its warm rays are, 

Call me pet names, darling! Call me thy star! 


Call me dear names, darling! Call me thine own! 
Speak to me always in Love’s low tone ! 

Let not thy look nor thy voice grow cold ; 

Let my fond worship thy being unfold ; 

Love me forever, and love me alone ! 

Call me pet names, darling! Call me thine own! 












THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





Certainly if all who know, that to be men stands not in the shape of bodies, but in the power of reason, would listen 
awhile unto Christ’s wholesome and peaceable decrees, and not puffed up with arrogance and self-conceit, rather be- 
lieve their owne opinions than his admonitions: the whole world long ago (turning the use of iron into milder workes) 
should eee lived in most quiet tranquillity, and have met together in a firme and indissoluble league of most safe 
concord. ARNOBIUs. 





Tuis is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the Death-Angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan— 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin. 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 
The shout, that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage, 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns! 





The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, oh man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 

Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 


Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorréd! 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain ! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say ‘‘ Peace !” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 





WALLER TO SACHARISSA. 





BY CHARLES F. HOFFMAN. 





[It is said they met at court after Waller was wedded to another, and that the lady coolly asked the poet to address a 
copy of verses to her: Johnson has commented upon the bitterness of his reply.] 


To-nicuT ! to-night! what memories to-night 
Came thronging o’er me as [ stood near thee. 
Thy form of loveliness, thy brow of light, 
Thy voice’s thrilling flow, 
All, all were there ; to me—to me as bright 
As when they claimed my soul’s idolatry 
Years, long years ago! 


That gulf of years! Oh, God! hadst thou been mine, 
Would all that’s precious have been swallowed there ? 
Youth’s meteor hope, and manhood’s high design, 
Lost, lost, forever lost— 
Lost with the love that with them all would twine, 
The love that left no harvest but despair, 
Unwon at such a cost! 


Was it ideal that wild, wild love I bore thee ? 
Or thou thyself—didst thou my soul enthral ? 
Such as thou art to-night did I adore thee ! 
Ay, idolize—in vain ! 
Such as thou art to-night—could time restore me 
That wealth of loving—shouldst thou have it all 
To waste perchance again ? 





No! Thou didst break the coffers of my heart, 
And set so lightly by the hoard within, 
That J too learned at last the squanderer’s art,— 
Went idly here and there, 
Filing my soul and lavishing a part 
On each, less cold than thou, who cared to win 
And seemed to prize a share. 


No! Thou didst wither up my flowering youth. 
If blameless, still the bearer of a blight! 
The unconscious agent of the deadliest ruth 
‘That human heart hath riven ! 
Teaching me scorn of my own spirit’s truth ! 
Holding—not me—but that fond worship light 
Which linked my soul to Heaven! 


No !—No!—For me the weakest heart before 
One so untouched by tenderness as thine ! 
Angels have entered through the frail tent door 
That pass the palace now— 
And He who spake the words “‘ Go sin no more,”’ 
Mid human passions saw the spark divine, 
But not in such as THov! 











THE BATTLE-GROUNDS OF AMERICA. 


NO. 


I.—BRANDYWINE. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





Tue field of Brandywine is the centre of a beauti- 
ful district, about twenty miles southwest from Phila- 
delphia. The stream, from which the battle took its 
name, is a wild and romantic river that alternates be- 
tween green meadows and wooded banks, presenting 
new charms at every turn. In the vicinity of West 
Chester, near which the conflict occurred, it is espe- 
cially picturesque. Its sides are here broken and 
steep, with a few fords scattered at intervals. When 
the British landed in the Chesapeake and advanced on 
Philadelphia, Washington availed himself of this cir- 
cumstance to oppose their progress; accordingly, af- 
ter retiring at first before the foe, he took post at 
Chad’s Ford, on the left bank of the river, and forti- 
fied himself, determined there to await battle. 

The enemy lingered two days on the other side, be- 
fore they attempted to dislodge him. At last, on the 
morning of the 11th of September, 1777, the attack be- 
gan. A corps of our militia had been pushed across 
the Brandywine, and took some trenching tools; here 
a skirmish arose, and the militia were twice driven 
back to the left bank; but the advantage was not pur- 
sued, though Knyphausen paraded his forces on the 
heights as if marshaling them for an assault. "Wash- 
ington had just arranged to ford the river and attack 
the foe, when he received intelligence that Lord 
Cornwallis, with a strong detachment, had crossed 
some miles above, and was in full march to over- 
whelm his rear. The information was afterward de- 
nied, and the movement said to be a feint. Conflict- 
ing news continued to perplex him until two o’clock, 
when word was breathlessly brought in that the earl, 
having made a circuit of nearly seventeen miles, 
and forded the Brandywine above its forks, was ad- 
vancing on the right. 

The danger was imminent. Our troops were less 
numerous, their discipline inferior, and their arms un- 
equal to those of the foe; while to be assailed sud- 
denly from behind, before their dispositions could be 
made, was disheartening and perilous. Washington, 
perhaps, would have been justifiable in a retreat ; but 
he resolved to try his fortune before abandoning his 
position. Three divisions were hastily despatched to 
check Cornwallis. They had marched about two 
miles, and reached the hill on which the Birmingham 
Meeting-House still stands, when they came in sight 
of the enemy ranged along the brow of the opposite 
ascent and extending into the intervening valley. At 
the first appearance of our troops, the British sounded 
to the charge, and, advancing quickly up the hill, 
which rises on a gentle acclivity for half a mile, be- 
gan the fight before our right wing had time to form. 





The conflict was desperate, but of short duration. 
The disordered brigade was the first to give way, ex- 
posing the flank of the centre toa galling fire. The 
line continued to break from the right until the rout 
became general. An attempt was made to rally the 
fugitives, but the impetuous pursuit forbade success, 
and total ruin was averted only by the arrival of 
Greene, whose division had formed the reserve and 
who came up in time to cover the retreat. Wayne 
had been left to contest the passage of the Ford, 
but, finding the right wing defeated, he abandoned his 
position and fell back to Chester. By this battle 
Philadelphia was laid open to the foe, who shortly af- 
terward entered it in triumph. 

The battle-field covers an extent of several miles. 
The centre of the army lay at Chad’s Ford; the left wing 
was posted two miles below, on the Brandywine; and 
the right wing, under Sullivan, which subsequently 
moved against Cornwallis, had its first station around 
Brinton’s Ford, a mile and a half above Chad’s. Bir- 
mingham Meeting-House, and the woods to the 
southward, where the conflict occurred, is quite two 
miles back of Brinton’s. 

My first pilgrimage was to the Ford. I found it 
all it had been pictured, one of the loveliest scenes in 
nature ; but, at first, I had no leisure for its beauties. 
I was eager only for the historical localities. The 
spot where Proctor’s battery stood, the heights where 
Knyphausen was posted, and the scene of Maxwell’s 
skirmish I regarded with enthusiasm. Every tradition, 
however exaggerated, every relic, however doubtful, 
had absorbing interest for me. The rusted cannon- 
balls, ploughed up from the soil; the quarters of 
Washington and Wayne; and an old church shattered 
by the shot, were sacred in my eyes. My fancy be- 
came so inflamed by these things that I could not rest 
until I had visited the scene of the more bloody con- 
flict, and accordingly I set out at once, and on foot. 

The sun was setting as I reached the summit of the 
height where the battle had been fought. Far away 
to the west rolled the billowy hills, spotted with farm 
and woodland. Just over the undulating horizon 
glowed a narrow streak of red and gold, while a dark 
battlement of pitchy clouds was piled in the deep 
blue atmosphere above. The long lurid line rolling 
along the hills, and surmounted by the thick vapors 
above, seemed like the light of a distant city in flames, 
and gave a wild and ominous appearance to the land- 
scape. Here and there, through the gloomy pall 
above, the sunbeams struggled out, tinging the edges 
of the clouds with gold and shooting in long lines of 
light over the green hills. A solitary bird sailed in the 
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distance. The voice of a tired ploughman calling to 
his oxen floated from the valley, and the deep quiet of 
a summer evening prevailed around. 

I gazed upon the scene in mute delight until the 
mellowing landscape warned me to-haste, when I 
turned and walked on. The battle-field crowns the 
hill. Before me was an old stone meeting-house, 
dark with antiquity, and surrounded on two sides by 
a still older grave-yard. Not a stone was seen in this 
lonely resting place. The grass was brown and 
withered; no flowers bloomed above the dead; the 
mounds were nearly all washed away by the rains; 
huge cavities, where the ground had sunk in, yawned 
at intervals; and, in the centre of the inclosure, an 
old rugged cedar lifted its dark head, a solitary 
mourner, and completed the desolation of the scene. 
As if to render the effect more striking, a few sheep 
were carelessly browsing on the stunted herbage, 
ignorant of the hallowed memories around or the 
mouldering generations below. 

A hale old man was standing in the yard, but per- 
ceiving a stranger, he came slowly out, and I ad- 
dressed him. He had lived hard by for forty years. 
We were soon on good terms; and, leaning against 
the gate, my gray-haired, yet ruddy-faced narrator 
drew, with his knife, upon the shingle coping of the 
low stone wall, a plan of the battle. He showed me 
where the right wing of our army had been routed in 
the act of forming. He pointed out the hill to the 
south, where, behind a wood, was Sullivan’s left. 
Here an English officer had been shot; there a 
brave continental had watered the sod with his 
blood. It was into the old meeting-house they had 
carried the wounded and the dying; and spots of 
blood could still be shown upon the floor. The 
mortar between the stones was perforated, here and 
there, with musket balls. The speaker turned, and 
unlocking the rude gate, we entered the yard. On 
this very spot a portion of the little army had stood, 
maintaining its ground long after the rest had fled, 
and continuing to pour in a deadly fire from behind 
the shelter of the® wall, until cut to pieces. Here 
was one of the fiercest scenes of the conflict. At 
our feet were the graves of the slain. Friend and 
foe, private and officer, the patriot and the hireling, 
there they lay, their ears stilled to the roar of battle, 
and the long grass over them whistling unconscious in 
the evening wind. Near the gate was a huge mound, 
covering the remains of the fallen. A couple of Eng- 
lish officers slept untrophied by. The old man had 
discovered them while digging a grave, and knew the 
remains by the regimental buttons and portions of the 
uniform still undecayed. Fifty years had rolled by 
since they were first hurriedly laid in their rude rest- 
ing place, far from the dear ones they loved, and the 
knightly vaults of their race. 

“No useless coffin enclosed the breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound them, 
But they lay, like warriors taking their rest, 
With their martial-cloaks around them.” 

The old man duga grave in a secluded spot, and 
placed the bones sacredly in it. 

Before us, at the distance of a mile, and separated 





by the intervening valley, was Osborne Hill, the 
highest land in the vicinity, and where the enemy was 
discovered when our forces reached the meeting- 
house. A stunted tree on the brow cut the western 
horizon with its clear outline. Where that tree now 
grew, another had been on the morning of the battle, 
and beneath its shade Lord Percy was said to have fore- 
told his death. The story is opposed to history, but 
has a touch of superstition that keeps it alive in 
popular tradition. He was the descendant of Hotspur 


and of the hero of Chevy Chace, and related to the . 


proud dukes of Northumberland. Like his ancestors, 
he preferred serving with his regiment in America, to 
idling away his time among the beauties of St. James, 
or at the faro-table of Crockford. A few days before 
the battle, he dreamed of a fair and smiling landscape, 
which, while he looked, grew covered with contend- 
ing armies and shrouded in the smoke of war. He 
recognized among the combatants many of his friends, 
and finally himself. Suddenly this last figure fell, 
mortally wounded. He woke with a start. The 
landscape had vanished, and the calm stars looked 
down into the opening of his tent. But they could not 
soothe his disordered fancy; and from that hour he 
regarded himself as doomed. On the morning of the 
battle, when he reached the brow of Osborne Hill 
and that smiling landscape broke upon him, he was 
observed to turn pale; and when asked the cause of 
his agitation, answered he saw before him the scene 
in his dream. No rallying could raise his spirits. He 
gave his watch to be sent to England, and died fight- 
ing at the head of his men. It is a pity so fine a tradi- 
tion is all romance. 

The old man then changed his theme. He spoke of 
the desolation the enemy had spread in the quiet 
neighborhood, and told numerous instances of losses 
and oppressions that had well nigh driven the sufferers 
mad. One anecdote deserves to be perpetuated. A 
hardy blacksmith, who had lost his all, and joined the 
militia in consequence, was dreadfully mangled by a 
cannon-ball during the retreat. A wagoner belonging 
to our army came up with him as he lay by the road- 
side, fast bleeding to death. The teamster kindly 
offered to lift him on the baggage and carry him for- 
ward. But the wounded man declined. He could 
not live, he said, and all he asked was one shot at the 
advancing foe. If the wagoner would set him up 
against a cherry tree that stood ona bank close by, 
he would ask nothing more. The man’s request was 
complied with, and then the teamster, whipping his 
horses to a run, galloped away, He had gone but a 
short distance when he looked back. The British 
were coming over the hill, led by an officer who 
waved his sword and urged them on. Just then there 
was a blaze from under the cherry tree, and the 
officer fell dead. A second more and the form of the 
blacksmith slowly drooped from its position and sunk 
to the earth. His life had gushed out with that last 
effort to avenge his own and his country’s wrongs. 

What imagination would not kindle at such narra- 
tives! Around us were the trophies of the war; the 
bullet-holes in the old meeting-house ; the dark, time- 
stained blood upon its floor; the very woods which 
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had echoed to the cannonade; and beneath us the sod 
that had been wet with a patriot’s blood. As the old 
man proceeded, his voice grew more eloquent, his 
hale cheek glowed, and his eye flashed with unwonted 
fire. We were back in the days of iron war. Be- 
neath us the serried files of the foe were dashing up 
the hill, their arms flashing, the fife sounding, and 
their banners waving. We could almost see the 
eager Americans ranged behind the wall, and hear 
their thick breathing as they waited the attack. At 
intervals a cannon boomed, and a shot ploughed up 
the sod beside us. Then rose a wild huzza; the 
quick rattle of musketry ensued; the dense white 
smoke curled around the prospect; and directly the 
solid phalanx of the foe emerged from the vapors, and 
the fierce contest was maintained almost hand to 
hand and breast to breast. Volley crashed after vol- 
ley; one wild huzza succeeded another; the groans 
and shrieks of the wounded grew nearer, until, at 
length, the enemy swarmed along the wall, forced it 
with the bayonet, and the fight was battled over the 
quiet graves of the dead. Then the scene changed. 
The gallant continentals were retreating; and anon 
were strewed dying along the orchard in the rear. 
The volleys gradually slackened; a few scattering 


shots alone were heard; the roar of battle rolled off 


and died in the distance; and only the stifled groans 
of the wounded, or the agonizing prayer of the ex- 
piring, met the ear. 

So deeply had we been wrapt in this illusion, that 
we forgot the time, and, when the old man ceased, 
twilight had nearly gone. Grave-yard, hill, woodland 
and valley were putting on the cloudy mantle of night. 
The breeze came damp from below; the twitter of 
the birds had ceased in the hedges ; the still glades of 
the distant woods were wrapt in dreamy shadows; 
the rolling brow of Osborne Hill was half lost in 
the gathering gloom; and, above, a few stars peeped 
forth, like virgin brides, from the calm, blue sky. 
The old man and I gazed on it silently, until the tumult 
of our feelings subsided, and a holy peace settled 
upon our souls. Then, with a warm pressure of the 
hand, we parted. Wiéith emotions of quiet pleasure, 
I slowly wandered home. Gentle influences con- 
tinued to soothe my thoughts. The evening hour and 
the memories around tinged every reverie with a 
mellow hue, and diffused over me that gentle, yet un- 
written feeling which forms the Sabbath of the heart. 

I lingered in that vicinity for weeks. In the sultry 
days I would go down to the Ford, and, on the rocks 
jutting out into the crystal water, loiter the time 
away, gazing at the fish poised in the wave below or 
shooting off startled into their cool, deep caverns. 
Every thing around had a dreamy and seductive in- 
fluence, disposing to idle reveries. The dark woods, 
piled up on the hilly shore, stood silent in the sultry 
atmosphere, while the green slope below the house 
drowsily nodded in the wavy lines of heat. And then 
what music! The low gurgling of the stream, and 
the faint rustle of the leaves, that scarcely broke the 
silence, came to the ear with pleasant harmony. 
The rapid waters swept by with stately step, or 
whirled in eddies where they met a jutting rock; 





while on the other bank the trees drooped over the 
stream and laved their pensile branches in the cool 
current. Now the woodcock startled you with its 
whirring flight, and now you heard from the hill-side 
the whistle of 4 forest bird. Oh! those were days to 
be remembered. Many an idle vision, many a soar- 
ing fancy, many a wild project has had its birth on 
those mossy banks. If I looked down, there was the 
tide, deep, calm and majestic, moving proudly on- 
ward, while above, rock was piled on rock, and 
woods towered above woods until the old hills reared 
their heads in the distance and stretched far up into 
the azure sky. 

I never went to the battle-height again. I was 
afraid I should dissolve its charm. But often, in the 
golden twilight, I have gone up to Osborne Hill and 
gazed on the old meeting-house, with its low wall 
lying like a white thread along the horizon, until 
gradually the shadows deepened, the whip-po-wil 
sailed by with his melancholy wail, and, one by one, 
the dim outlines of the distant hills melted into dark- 
ness. 

I thank God I was born in a land whose few battle- 
fields were those of freedom! The blood always 
throbs quicker at my heart when I think my fathers 
never drew their swords unless against invaders. 
The traveler who threads our vast domains is not 
startled by sttpendous slaughter-fields, like those 
which blacken every clime in Europe; but often in 
his journeys among the hills and valleys of our land 
he will see the lonely grave of some martyr to free- 
dom, where one of our bold farmer fathers perished 
for our rights. Holy and venerated be such spots! 
Though humble, they are full of hallowed memories, 
and, in their simple majesty, are prouder trophies 
than Waterloo. Long may they endure to kindle the 
enthusiasm of our youth. We muse at Marathon, 
and thrill on Bannockburn; we feel new fire at Sa- 
lamis, and burn with diviner energy at Platea; and, 
when time shall have mellowed our battle-fields, will 
not our sons stalk more proudly as they approach the 
spots where liberty in the days of*their ancestors was 
consecrated? Future generations will visit them as 
pilgrims, and renew their faith on their sacred altars. 
Genius, too, shall weave them in undying song. 
They will be the arcana of freedom; the places to 
which, if a foreign foe. ever overruns our soil, our 
children should retreat to make their last stand for 
liberty. 

A people with such battle-fields to point to, needs 
no baronial ruins, nor ivied abbeys, nor monumental 
cathedrals where slumber its long forgotten kings. 
There are purer and loftier associations connected 
with these storied fields than with all the regal mauso- 
leums on earth. Here, beneath this same sky—here, 
on this very soil, our patriot fathers won our freedom. 
We look on the heavens they looked on, we see 
the forests they beheld: and what need we more? 
Over me, at least, these associations have strange 
power. They carry me back to other and purer 
times, and fill me with high and noble sentiments. I 
never experience them without feeling I am a better 
man. 
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GLIMPSES OF IRELAND. 


NO. 1—MY FIRST TRIP TO CONNEMARA. 





BY J. GERAHTY M’TEAGUE. 





I wap been so smitten with the various accounts of 
the beauties and wonders of Connemara, from the 
reports of many of my friends, whom I saw as they 
passed through my native city, that, as the pleasant 
month of June came round, a month which, by the 
same token, is frequently one of the few fine ones the 
Irish climate can boast, I resolved to treat myself to a 
holiday for once, and go on an “ exploring expedition” 
to visit the wilds of the West. I however resolved 
not to undertake this altogether alone, for a trip which 
is destined to. be one of pleasure, will be doubly and 
trebly more agreeable with, than without, an intelli- 
gent companion. (Can none of my fair readers bear 
me out in this?) 

In sober earnest, I have frequently experienced the 
want of this great desideratum in my many rambles; 
and to me, the traveling alone on a lovely day, through 
a succession of glorious scenery, is little less than 
an elegant refinement of torture! But how delicious 
is it, how far superior to every other enjoyment of the 
senses, When one is accompanied, to view these very 
scenes, by one with whose mind you have that well- 
known, but indescribable fellow feeling and com- 
munity ! 

I have experienced these pleasures in a high degree 
in this glorious country, yes, among the fertile valleys 
of Pennsylvania; even in England I have also felt 
the same; but absence only causes me to think more 
and more on the happy days I have spent in old Ire- 
land. True, the climate is fickle ;— 


‘¢ Erin, the tear and smile in thine eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies ;”’ 


but then, when a fine day does come, do we not enjoy 
it all the more? And beside, in mountain regions 
particularly, what. can be more lovely than the hang- 
ing mists or passing showers? While one side of the 
landscape is shrouded in rain and clouds, the other 
shines forth in brilliant beauty ; soon all clears away; 
the bright arch of promise spanning some deep, dark 
glen, or stretching over some lofty mountain-tops ; an 
object which the utmost stretch of the painter’s skill 
can indeed but faintly imitate ! 

But to return. I fixed on Connemara for my des- 
tination, for many reasons. I had heard so much of 
Killarney, and the Giant’s Causeway, that I almost 
knew as much of them as if I had been there; but as 
for Connemara, it was unknown ground to me, and 
all I could tell of it was from the reports of some 
English friends, who had come over to see it in con- 
sequence of the praise bestowed on it by their coun- 
tryman, Inglis, in his work. They, however, on their 
return, spoke of it in terms of such rapture, that for 
some time I was at a loss to believe how so many 
beauties could be found out of Switzerland at least, 
as those they ascribed to Connemara; but I moderated 
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my ideas when I remembered they were from no land 
of mountains, and that when they landed in Dublin, 
they had their first waterfall yet to see. 

It was not long before I found a friend exactly to 
my mind, one who had a keen enjoyment of fine 
scenery, and who, better still, could with skillful ease 
transfer it to his sketch-book, so that on our return 
we could again travel, in imagination, over our route, 
and bring back the many beauties we had seen to our 
recollection. 

Having occasion to transact some little affairs in the 
flourishing city of Limerick, we chose that route, for 
it was but little out of the way. The journey to 
Limerick is a very interesting one, from beginning to 
end. We do not go very far, ere we pass the remains 
of the palace, or what was intended to be the palace, 
of the unfortunate Earl Strafford, and the building of 
which was one of the counts in that indictment which 
led to his execution. 

Then, after passing ‘‘ Kildare’s holy fane” and round 
tower, beautiful specimens of ancient architecture, 
we cross the clear streams of the Nore and the Bar- 
row, and after traveling for twelve hours through a 
lovely country, rich in all the productions of the earth, 
we arrive in Limerick. And truly, a fine old city is 
Limerick! Its river, the noble Shannon, and its un- 
rivaled bridge, are indeed worthy objects of admira- 
tion ; the former, though only one hundred and twenty 
miles in length, is yet here, at sixty miles from the 
sea, exactly one quarter the size of the Delaware at 
Philadelphia, with a powerful current of water; the 
latter a beautifully planned and executed structure, of 
the compact blue limestone or marble of the country. 

It was a clear exhilarating morning, the 10th of 
June, as my friend and I took our seats on the top of 
the Galway mail, and having crossed the aforesaid 
bridge, and cast a look behind at it, the old castle, and 
the city behind them, rattled away over the hard and 
even road, at the legal rate of nine miles an hour, 
through the county of Clare. 

And, as my friend remarked, that man must indeed 
be in the last stages of hypochondria, who could fail to 
be charmed and enlivened by such a drive. The 
noble river, winding its way through the richest tracts 
of country; the lofty hill and beautiful old ruin of 
Carig O’Gunil beyond, while on our right stretched 
the dark mountains and woods of Crattloe. A turn in 
the road now brought us in full view of Bunratty 
Castle, a lofty, feudal-looking pile. This is a double 
castle, with a large central hall, round which a coach 
and six horses could be driven with ease. 

An Englishman, with whom I had a slight acquaint- 
ance, sat on the box with the driver, and I saw was 
hard at work pumping him for some story or informa- 
tion concerning the castle. There seemed to be none, 
however, in particular, except that it happened to be 
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spared in consequence of Cromwell’s general-in-chief, 
Ingoldsby, making it his head-quarters. But honest 
Ned, the coachman, who, as the saying is, ‘‘ twigged” 
the unquestionable accent of my English friend, was 
not going to let him offso easily in his turn. Pointing 
up to the battlements, clustered with the most luxu- 
riant bunches of ivy, round which the numerous jack- 
daws “‘ wheeled their airy flight,” and caw! cawed! 
away, as if discussing some very important affairs, 
Ned began— 

** Do you see that ivy there, sir?” 

‘¢ Where ?” said the Englishman. 

** Why, up there on the battlement, about a hundred 
feet.” 

* Yes; what of it?” 

** Why, sir, I was one day up with young Tom &., 
that lives up at the house there, (I used to be stable- 
boy there the same time,) well, sir, we went up one 
Sunday to rob the jackdaws’ nests, and, if we did, we 
could not reach to them without putting a long plank 
out over the battlement, and he sat on one end and 
held it down, while I went out on the other and robbed 
the nests. Well, sir, we hunted a long time, and at 
last I got my hand into a nest, and it had five jackdaws 
in it, and they ready to fly a’most. ‘Hurrah, Mr. 
Tom!’ says I, ‘I’ve got them at last.’ 

‘** How many ?’ says he. 

** ¢ Five, no less,’ says I. 

‘¢¢ Three of them ’s mine,’ says he, ‘ come on!’ 

*« ¢ Divil a bit,’.says I, ‘ but two.’ 

‘* © No but three,’ says he. 

*€ No but two,’ says I. 

*¢ «What do you mane ?’ says he ; ‘ come on at once, 
and give me three, or by the seven blessed candles, 
and the Piper that played before Moses and Aaron, 
T’ll let down the end of the plank.’ 

‘** Very well,’ says I; ‘for deuce a one but two 
you ’ll get,’ says I. 

*£ Well,’ says he; ‘1’ll give you three chances, 
Will you give me three, ozce ?’ 

*** No,’ says I, ‘ but two.’ 

‘¢s "Twice ?? 

*©* No, but tao.’ 

“«¢ Third, and last time, will you give me three ?’ 

**€ No-o-o says I; ‘but Two!’ 

** Well then, here goes!’ says he, (for his blood 
was up,) ‘down you go!’ says he ; and may I never, if 
he did n’t let go the end of the plank, and down I fell!” 

At this crisis, the Englishman turned perceptibly 
paler, and shuddered as he looked up to the battlement 
and down to the river Ougarnee. 

‘“O, my God! did he do that? Were you not k—?” 

Killed, he was going to say, but fortunately remem- 
bered that the subject of the action was speaking to him. 





** Kilt, is it, sir? No, but I was near to be destroyed 
though. But as luck would have it, I still kept howlt 
of the five jackdaws, and, would you believe it, sir ? 
they commenced fluttering their little wings, and what 
do you think, sir? they carried me safe and sound 
over the Ougarnee, and landed me on the shore, lavin’ 
Mr. Tom in the hoight of bewildherment !’’ 

The muscles of the Englishman’s face, which had 
been drawn up painfully in the former part of this 
narration, gradually relaxed, and as he offered a cigar 
to Ned, he turned round and said, in a half whisper, to 
me— 

*‘ What singular characters these Irish drivers must 
be!” 

** Rather,” said I; and we rattled on toward Ennis. 

Beyond Newmarket on Fergus, we passed the mag- 
nificent residence of Sir Lucius O’Brien, Dromoland 
Castle, and I have never beheld a view which can 
surpass in richness that from the summit of Dromo- 
land Hill. Probably in the world, not at all excepting 
the richest prairies of Illinois or Texas, or any where 
else, could deeper, finer soil be found, than that on the 
borders of the Shannon and Fergus. The color of the 
meadows is of the intensest green which can be 
imagined, and the different seasons show this glorious 
trait in various forms of beauty. In spring, the fra- 
grance of the bean-fields, in summer, that of the hay, 
is delicious; then, too, we have the waving fields of 
wheat and other grain; but our friend the Englishman 
could not but have felt uneasy, as Ned sarcastically 
pointed with his whip to the miserable hovels of those 
who inhabited it, and were the actual tillers of the 
soil: where the houses of a few wealthy farmers, 
who hold some tracts on old leases, and consequently 
have more to spare afier the rent is paid, only serve 
to show more clearly the wretchedness of the rest. 

Nothing particular occurred in the remainder of the 
journey, except our passing the residence of Lord 
Gort, formerly Col. Vereker, who gained title and 
distinction from the British, at the time of the Rebel- 
lion of °98, by driving the French out when they 
landed at Ballina. His domain, Lough Cooter Castle, 
is a still finer one even than Dromoland, but is not 
visible, except what you see through the entrance- 
gate. Then there is a river near here, which we 
cross by a natural limestone bridge, one of those mys- 
terious streams which appear, turn a mill or two, and 
vanish. 

Galway is fifty-two miles from Limerick, and we 
did not reach it till near evening, so that we had only 
time to walk round the garden of worthy Kilbron 
Hotel. This garden is remarkable from being made 
in the old fossé on the outside of the wall, which is 
still standing. 





RHYME AND REASON. 


TureE Schools of Poets grace this happy clime : 
One gives us Reason, but forgets the Rhyme ; 
The second class—I hope I speak no treason— 


| 


Content themselves with rhyming without reason ; 
The third to neither of these two belong— 
There ’s neither rhyme nor reason in their song. GNOMAN. 


BEATING INTO PORT MAHON. 





BY JESSE E. DOW, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ OLD IRONSTIDES ON A LEE SHORE.” 





Ir was a beautiful afternoon in September, 1835, 
when the frigate Constitution, commanded by Lieut. 
William Boerum, and bearing the broad pendant of 
the commodore, approached the Island of Minorca, 
from a sanitory cruise in the Gulf of Lyons. The 
cholera, that cold plague of Northern Asia, Europe 
and America, had begun to show itself in the frigate’s 
messes, ere she had left the island: but now the sea 
breeze and the exercise of the storm had restored 
health to the cheek, and joy to the heart, of every 
seaman; and as the sun dipped his red hair in the 
blue shadows of Mount Toro, she drew near to the 
harbor of Pert Mahon, with a clean bill of health and 
a flowing sail. Cape Mola was astern, and the bat- 
tered walls of Fort Saint Philip, against which the 
cannon of poor Admiral Byng gave their death rattle 
in vain, rose in grim silence before her. 

The sentry at the cabin door had reported eight 
bells to the quarter deck, as she prepared to enter the 
harbor. 

The harbor of Mahon is the best in the world; it 
runs northwest and southeast, and extends several 
miles into the island, expanding into a beautiful bay, 
above Georgetown. The wind was west-northwest, 
and was no zephyr at that. The old frigate was on 
the starboard tack, with her sails set from her royals 
down. 

Lieut. Pearson, one of the best officers in the ser- 
vice, had the trumpet, while the commander stood in 
the weather quarter-boat to con her. 

An old pilot surnamed Pons, wearing the royal arms 
of Spain, and who was often called Pontius Pilate by 
young midshipmen, who would sacrifice any thing for 
the sake of euphony, stood in the lee gangway watch- 
ing the captain and the wind. He loved warping 
above all things, and after the Virgin he put his trust 
in nine inch hawsers. When he ascertained that in- 
stead of crawling in upon hawser legs and kedge 
anchor feet, the frigate was about to beat in, he lifted 
up both hands and exclaimed ‘‘ Impossible, Monsieur 
Capitan—malo vieuto.” ‘‘The commodore has or- 
dered me in, and I am to obey that order,’’ replied the 
commanding officer, “all that I want of you, Mr. 
Pilot, is to point out the shoals.” 

‘* All hands work ship into port, Mr. Pierson.” 
The order was repeated by the trumpet, and answered 
from the deep recesses of the ship by many voices, 
and immediately all but the sick and their watchers 
stood on deck. 

When the entrance was well on the quarter, the 
frigate was put about without losing her headway. 
She ran on this tack until the northern shore was but 





a few rods off, and then her helm was again put down, 
and round she went right into the mouth of the har- 
bor. The head-yards had scarce been filled away, 
when “ Ready about,” thundered the trumpet, and 
about went the ship, her yards flying round, as she 
came head to the wind, like lightning—every sail was 
quickly trimmed, good headway given her and the 
helm put down, when she ran up in the wind, spring- 
ing her luff most beautifully, every thing shivering. 
Having forged to windward about twice her length, 
making a successful half-board, her helm was put up, 
head-sheets flattened in, the spanker eased off, and 
all her canvas given to the breeze again. Four suc- 
cessive tacks were made in this narrow entrance, 
which did not exceed four hundred feet in width, to 
the astonishment of the French men-of-war, and of a 
host of spectators on the bluffs of Georgetown. 

Having gained the quarantine ground, which was 
spacious, though crowded with French men-of-war 
from Africa, Old Ironsides was compelled to tack in 
their midst to gain an anchorage. She was passing 
among them majestically on the starboard tack, the ad- 
miral’s ship bore on her quarter, when her trumpet 
thundered—‘ Put the helm down—mainsail haul. 
Let go and haul,” in regular succession; but now it 
was perceived that she had forged further ahead than 
the commanding officer had anticipated, and was con- 
sequently paying off into the Frenchman, who, like 
Frenchmen generally, kicked up a tempest in a tea- 
pot, as though the figure head of the Hero of New 
Orleans intended to gulp down his vessel. The 
trumpet again sounded to the rescue, and the French 
sailors stopped chattering. 

‘“‘ Clear away all the bowlines.” 

“ Square the yards fore and aft.” 

‘¢ Haul down the jib and flying jib.” 

‘Up courses and spanker.” 

These orders were cooly given and quickly obeyed, 
and the ship obtained a rapid stern board. When her 
bowsprit was in line with the Frenchman’s stern, old 
P’s trumpet again roared— 

‘ Hoist away the head sails.” 

‘Brace abox by the larboard braces the head- 
yards.” 

‘‘ Up by the starboard braces the after ones.” 

“ Shift the helm.” 

When the after yards filled, the head yards were 
braced round, and the spanker was hauled out. 

The frigate now shot gracefully up under the star- 
board quarter of the French admiral, selected a berth, 
and came too in fine style. 


Thus did this gallant ship beat into the harbor of 
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Port Mahon against a stiff breeze where a fishing-boat 
would hardly have dared to beat, and as the sun went 
down she saluted the shore, while ten thousand voices 
from the red cliffs of Minorca mingled in with the 
echoes of her cannon, and welcomed the old cruiser’s 
return. 

“Did you ever see the like of that?” said an old 
American tar, perched on a Pheenician’s grave on the 
tall cliffs of Georgetown.” 

“ Like of what ?” said an English coxswain, with a 
crown on his arm, as he turned up his Yorkshire 
dumpling face with a sneer which roused the Yankee’s 
blood.” 


‘“Like of that, d—n your eyes !” said the American, 
hitting him between the eyes with a fist like a sledge- 
hammer. Down went the representatives of the two 
rival navies some fifty feet, into the water, witha 
tremendous accompaniment of stones and marrow- 
bones, while a Spanish peace-officer, mounted on a 
jackass, rode up to the crowd that so lately stood 
around the combatants, and inquired into the cause of 
the riot. 

‘“‘ Nothing,”’ said John Catcho, of woodcock roast- 
ing memory, as he pointed down the cliff, “‘ but a 
beating into port.” 








A SONG OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY G. FORRESTER BARSTOW. 





Risk, ye men! if ye inherit 
From a line of noble sires 
Saxon blood and Saxon spirit, 
Rise to guard your household fires. 
From each rocky hill and valley 
Rise against th’ invading band ; 
In the name of Freedom rally, 
To defend your native land. 


Foemen’s feet your soil are pressing, 
Hostile banners meet your eye, 

Ask from Heaven a Father’s blessing, 
Then for freedom dare to die. 

What though veteran foes assail you, 
Filled with confidence and pride, 

Let not hope or courage fail you, 
Freedom’s God is on your side. 


To the winds your flag unfolding, 
Rally round it in your might, 
Each his weapon firmly holding, 
Heaven will aid you in the fight. 
By the mothers that have borne you, 
By your wives and children dear, 
Lest your loved ones all should scorn you, 
Rise without a thought of fear. 


Come as comes the tempest rushing, 
Bending forests in its path, 

As the mountain torrent gushing, 
As the billows in their wrath, 

From each rocky hill and valley 
Sweep away th’ invading band ; 

In the name of Freedom rally ‘ 
To defend your native land. 








ON REVISITING NIAGARA. 





BY A. F. HUSTON. 


Again I gaze upon thee—and the spell 

Of thy sublimity doth come on me, 

As in the spring-time of my youth I caught 

Thy fearful freshness. And thy mountain spray 
Doth mantle in its wildness, as it then * 

Rolled round me, arched with hues, beauteous 
As those that o’er diluvian earth hung 
Radiant—while thy voice in thunder-tones, 
Like “ sound of many waters,” fills my soul 
With speechless praise and dread inspiring joy. 


Matchless Cataract! in thy downward rush, 
Whether we view thee in the bright, broad light 








Of golden day-beam, when thine emerald brow 
Is softly shadowed by ascending mist, 

| Or, when enrobed in vapors half unseen, 

Thy maddened waters in distraction play, 

And boil in horrid agony along ; 

| Or, when the moon, so beautifully mild, 

Throws her light searf of silvery softness through 
Thy curling cloud-wreaths—like eternal Hope— 
That roam triumphant the receding storm. 
Wondrous alike! How have we by thy side 
Drank of thy Circean charm, nor deemed the hour 
A vain enchantment spent beneath thy power. 
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THE POEMS OF MOTHERWELL. 





BY CORNELIA W. WALTER. 





‘‘ Gentvs,”’ said an eloquent lecturer on a rustic poet of 
Scotland, whose fame is made to shine gloriously through 
a sometime darkness by the united efforts of Carlyle, 
Lockhart, Peterkin and Cunningham, each of whom has 
caused the world to bow to the true stamp of intellectual 
royalty; ‘ genius is capacity, subject to the laws of truth 
and beauty.” So far as it goes, this definition may answer 
its purpose, but the idea is not explicit, and, as it now 
stands, is capable of conveying to the understanding a 
wrong impression of the power of this godlike quality. If 
the lecturer had said talent is capacity, subject to the laws 
of truth and beauty, he would have approached nearer to 
correctness, there being as much difference between genius 
and talent as there is between taste and truth, and that both of 
these are often strangely confounded isa fact which a slight 
consideration, unaided by a very acute philosophy, will 
surely teach us. Capacity of mind exists in degree—is found 
more or less in every man—and only according to its extent 
can it appreciate truth and beauty, or be subject to their 
laws. Thus is it that genius isso seldom possessed, though 
“men of talent,” or ‘‘ men of good capacity,” as we term 
them, are known in every circle, are found almost around 
every fireside. The laws of truth and beauty are ever the 
same, and not to be graduated by any standard of mere 
taste or fancy; their standard is their own and changes 
not, and the mind cannot be subject to it except only as the 
capacity is capable of observation, comprehension and 
thought. Truth is permanent in its very essence ; and true 
beauty, of nature and art, of character and conduct, has 
but one standard in creation—this is immutable, it changes 
not with the revolving seasons. 

These remarks may seem dry, trite, and unwarranted, 
but we are presently to consider the genius of a poet 
whose writings no less than his name being little known 
in our country require to be examined with caution and 
delicaey—an attention due to his unpretending merit, and 
the innate modesty of his character. “I would,’ says he 
to a friend, to whom he dedicated his book of poems; “I 
would I could apply to it the title of an old poetical mis- 
cellany, and characterize it as ‘a posie of gelly flowers, 
eche differing from the other in color and odor, yet all 
swete. But this may not be.” Alas, the too frequent 
fate of genius! Like the most fragile of the flowers that 
he loved, Motherwell sunk early to the tomb. The 
heather of his native soil is no longer pressed by his foot- 
step, and the hills of Scotia no longer vocal with his song. 
Then let us deal kindly with him—gently as we would 
tread upon his grave. In the beautiful language of Scott, 


*‘ On the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-flower flourish still.” 





To possess capacity is not to possess genius, unless this 
capacity be instinctive and powerful! neither is capacity 
always to be considered as talent, unless it be conceptive 
and elevating. ‘ Genius,’? says Dr. Blair, “is the power 
of executing,” and, says another critic, “a man may pos- 
sess talent without this power ; he may execute too, but not 


* Poems, Narrative and Lyrical, by William Motherwell. 
Second American Edition. W.D, Ticknor, Boston. 


{ Robert Burns. 
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to perfection.” There are degrees of genius and of talent— 
shades of difference to be sure that are as nice as the 
spider’s web, and which vary according to the finer sym- 
pathies and ennobling faculties of man’s nature, those high 
attributes which are “as verdure to the soul.” As these 
exist, mind becomes purified and exalted, and the creative 
power which essentially belongs to genius is refined and 
etherealized, strengthened too and made mighty even by 
the quickening of the inward spirit. Re-productive we 
think the highest quality of genius, by which, we mean 
that faculty which seems as a simple thing, but which ex- 
perience teaches us is by no means a common one—the 
power which re-produces in the reader’s mind the precise 
idea of the writer, and so distinctly, too, as to make him 
glow with the same feeling—to see, as it were visually, 
the picture drawn in the mental eye of the author, and 
painted with life-giving truth, and a thorough instinct of 
the beautiful. 

Were there an exact medium between genius and talent, 
in such a rank should we place William Motherwell. To 
say that he possessed the first order of genius, would be 
too lavish praise for our sincerity, and to put him in the 
first rank of talent would be too little commendation. 
That he had genius is indisputable, the versatility of which 
added to his variety of thought, his facility in numbers 
and his harmony of verse, all demand for him a high posi- 
tion amongst the radiant list of British poets. And yet he 
sought not nor even dreamed of fame. That he under- 
stood its insufficiency for even earthly happiness, is ap- 
parent in the following lines: 

What is Fame? and what is Glory? 

A dream—a jester’s lying story, 

To tickle fools withal, or be 

A theme for second infancy. 

A visioning that tempts the eye, 

But mocks the touch—nonentity ; 

A rainbow substanceless as bright, 

Flitting forever ‘ 
O’er hill-top to more distant height, 
Nearing us never ; : 

A bubble blown by fond conceit, 

In very sooth itself tocheat; 

The witch-fire of a frenzied brain ; 

A fortune that to lose were gain ; 

A word of praise, perchance of blame ; 

The wreck of a time-bandied name— 

Ay; this is Glory !—this is Fame! 
“ Nearing us never,” he says, as if thinking of the present 
life and little dreaming of what might be in futurity. Im- 
mortality is, however, near to immortality, and the soul 
which “soared aloft”? in its simple melody has now be- 
come immortal. So with his fame. It will rise gradually 
even as his poems have slowly reached from Scotland 
to America, and his verse attaining an immortality which 
his modest muse never aspired after, will have ‘ neared” 
the spirit of the departed. 

The first mention we ever remember to have seen of 
the poems of Motherwell was in the “ American Monthly 
Magazine,” of 1837 or 8—a periodical which soon after 
ceased its existence, but which was then published in 
the city of New York. The editors seemed not to have 
appreciated the genius of the poet, for they simply notice 
“a very neat volume of poems, printed at Glasgow,” and 
with little other comment than the remark that * the work 
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has not been republished in America,” go on to transcribe 
“an exquisite set of verses,” and some “ strangely musical 
stanzas.”? We confess our indebtedness, however, to these 
same editors for even this brief notice. It introduced us 
to the author, and we hoped at once for a better acquaint- 
ance. Time has gratified our desires, and in 1841 we first 
renewed our knowledge of a sweet and versatile poet, and 
one of no mean genius. In the language of the preface to 
the first American edition of these poems, “how so 
genuine a literary treasure—so rare an exotic should have 
been until now neglected in the daily indiscriminate trans- 
plantation of so many fruit-bearing and barren trees—of 
choice flowers and unsightly weeds, is difficult to explain ; 
but so it has been.” 

The first portion of the volume contains several excel- 
lent imitations of the ancient Norse poetry—a kind of 
writing unfamiliar to us in this country, except so far as 
Longfellow has made us acquainted with it by his own pro- 
ductions and translations, amongst which we recollect 
“The Luck of Edenhall,” “The Elected Knight,” and 
“The Skeleton in Armour”—the latter being an imitation 
inferior to those of Motherwell, and the two former being 
translations from the German and Danish. In justice to 
the versatility of our poet we shall not be able to give 
more than one specimen of his Norse poetry, having 
selected for this purpose “‘ The Wooing Song of Jar! Egill 
Skallagrine.”?’ He could not have entered more perfectly 
than he has done into the bold, untutored and dauntless 
spirit of the warrior—“ a character,”’ he says, *‘ which is 
entirely a creation, and nothing of it historical except the 
name of the Skald, who I think could not have wooed ina 
different fashion from that I have chosen.”? 

Bright maiden of Orkney, 
Star of the blue sea! 
I’ve swept o’er the waters 
To gaze upon thee ; 
1 ve left spoil and slaughter, 
Ive left a far strand, 
To sing how I love thee, 
To kiss thy small hand ! 
Fair daughter of Einar, 
Golden-haired maid ! 
The lord of yon brown bark 
And lord of this blade ; 
The joy of the ocean,— 
Of warfare and wind, 
Hath borne him to woo thee, 
And thou must be kind. 

So stoutly Jarl Egill wooed Torf Einer’s daughter. 

That the Orkney maiden was a fitting bride for her war- 
rior lord, hear what he says of her: 

In Jutland, in Iceland, 
On Neustria’s shore, 
Wohere’er the dark billow 
My gallant bark bore, 
Songs spoke of thy beauty, 
Harps sounded thy praise, 
And my heart loved thee long, ere 
It thrilled in thy gaze. 
And then how he wooed her: 


He skills not to woo thee 

In trembling and fear, 
Though lords of the land may 
Thus troop with the deer. 
The cradle he rocked in 

So sound and so long, 

Hath framed him a Reert 
And a hand that are strong: 
He comes then as Jarl should, 
Sword belted to side, 

To win thee and wear thee 
With glory and pride. 


And then the sea-king’s admiration of the daughter of 
Einar, each line so consistent with a warrior on the wave 
—each word so graphic in expression : 


The curl of that proud lip, 
The flash of that eye, 





The swell of that bosom, 

So full and so high, 

Like foam of sea-billow 
Thy white bosom shows, 
Like flash of red levin 
Thine eagle eye glows: 

Ha! firmly and boldly, 

So stately and free, 

Thy foot treads this chamber 
As bark rides the sea: 

This likes me—this likes me, 
Stout maiden of mould, 
Thou wooest to purpose ; 
Bold hearts love the bold. 

So he won for his own love the “star of the blue sea” 

and bore her to his “ bark on the billow :” 
Away then—away then 
T have thy small hand ; 
Joy with me,—our tall bark 
Now bears toward the strand. 
Once more on its long deck, 
Behind us the gale, 
Thou shalt see how before it 
Great kingdoms do quail ; 
Thou shalt see then how truly, 
My noble-souled maid, 
The ransom of kings can 
Be won by this blade. 

We have said that the power of re-production was an 
evidence of genius in the poet, and, though the lines we 
have quoted are indeed an imitation of Scandinavian 
poetry, we see much of this faculty inthem. We realize 
the vraisemblance of the daring Skald—we see him “ gal- 
lant in love and dauntless in war,” his bright blade and his 
bride loved with fondness; and we feel insensibly the 
manly confidence of the lover as he says,— 

Ay, goer ace of Einar, 

Right tall mayst thou stand, 

It isa Vikingir 

Who kisses thy hand : 

Nay, frown not, nor shrink thus, 
Nor toss so th head, 

»*T is a Vikingir asks thee, 
Land-maiden, to wed. 


And then his power to protect and sustain her: 


For girdle, his great arm 

Around thee he throws ; 

The bark of a sea-king 

For palace, gives he, 

While mad waves and winds shall 

Thy true subjects be. : 
So richly Jarl Egill endowed his bright bride. 

No foolish flattery is there in this wooing song—no 
mawkish or love-sick sentiment. But as if sure of, and 
determined for, the increase of the maiden’s happiness, he 
tells her again— 

Fair daughter of Einar, 

Deem high of the fate 

That makes thee, like this blade, 
Proud Egill’s loved mate. 


Setting aside the little romance of the sea connected with 
this Norse wooing song, the Skald is a pattern for even 
our modern knights in love and bravery. A man can pay 
no greater compliment to a true woman, than when morally 
conscious of intrinsic worth and superiority himself, he de- 
votes it all to her, as “¢a stout maiden of mould,’? whom 
his honest pride teaches him is deserving of the priceless 
treasure of a noble mind. But no wooing with “‘ the smooth 
flattery of a honeyed tongue.”’ “ Bold hearts love the bold,” 
sang Jarl Egill, and true hearts love the true, say we, for 
they link to each other in sympathy. Of what a glorious 
love is this high affinity the creation, and what a blessed 
futurity of happiness is raised from the strong super- 
structure. 

All the specimens of verse in this collection written in 
Scottish orthography and phraseology are distinguised by 
pathos and beauty ; there is a tender sensibility about them 
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which is exquisitely expressed in the versification he has 
chosen, and the thought is true to human nature anda 
knowledge of the heart. Had Robert Burns written 
«¢ Jeannie Morrison,” or ‘‘ My heid is like torend, Willie,” 
the whole race of critics would have been thrown into an 
ecstasy of admiration, and the pieces themselves would 
have been regarded as gems of rare value. These stanzas 
are better known in this country than any others in the 
volume, a circumstance for which we are principally in- 
debted to Mr. Dempster, that delightful Scottish ballad- 
singer, who set them to music, and has, in this way, given 
them a deserved popularity. 

The heart-felt earnestness which the poet betrays in the 
pathetic little poem, ‘‘ My hied is like to rend, Willie,” is 
as unsurpassable as it is natural. We cannot better de- 
scribe its character than by saying that it might have been 
placed by Scott in the mouth of the unfortunate Effie Deans, 
so nearly it sings her sad story. 

The specimens we have given of the Norse poetry of Mo- 
therwell breathe the pure love of manly bravery and femi- 
nine devotion ; in a manner, too, which shows a thorough 
understanding of the laws of beauty. Our poet had, how- 
ever, higher thoughts. Listen now to a different melody, 
and see him in the midnight hour with the bright moon 
above, and stars, ‘the imperial jewelry of Heaven,” call- 
ing forth in him the very spirit of the worshipful and filling 
him with adoration. In the piece entitled ‘‘ Midnight and 
Moonshine” we observe his religious sentiment: 


All earth below, all Heaven above 

In this calm hour are filled with Love; 

All sights, all sounds have throbbing hearts, 
In which its blessed fountain starts, 

And gushes forth so fresh and free, 

Like a soul-thrilling melody. 


And then how well he describes the sound of the rip- 
pling waters heard in the quietude;: 


Like living things, their voices pour 
Dim music as they flow. 
Sinless and pure they seek the sea, 
As souls pant for eternity ;— 
Heaven speed their bright course till they sleep 
In the broad bosom of the deep. 


Observe the beauty of the following : 


High in mid air, on seraph wing, 

The paley moon is journeying 

In stillest path of stainless blue; 

Keen, curious stars are peering through 

Heaven’s arch this hour; they dote on her 

With perfect love; nor can she stir 

Within her vaulted halls a pace, 

Ere rushing out, with joyous face, 
These Godkins of the sky 

Smile, as she glides in loveliness ; 
While every heart beats high 

With passion, and breaks forth to bless 
Her loftier divinity. 


And now the hushed silence of the city—how graphic is 
the description : 


And lo! even like a giant wight 
Slumbering his battle toils away, 
The sleep-lucked city, gleaming bright 
With many a dazzling ray, 
Lies stretched in vastness at my feet; 
Voiceless the chamber and the street, 
And echoless the hall ;— 
Had Death uplift his bony hand 
And smote all living on the land 
No deeper quiet could fall. 
O God! this is a holy hour :— 
Thy breath is o’er the land ; 
I feel it in each little flower 
Around me where i stand,— 
In all the moonshine scattered fair, 
Above, below me, every where,— 





In every dew-bead’s glistening sheen, 
In every leaf and blade of green,— 
And in this silence grand and deep, 
Wherein thy blessed creatures sleep. 

“The Madman’s Love,” one of the longest of his 
poems, evinces the creative fancy of Motherwell; and, 
that he could enter so vividly into the very mind of the 
maniae as to make us shudder and sympathize—to quail 
with horror, and to weep for his desolation, is another evi- 
dence of his power of executing~—that power, which to 
possess, is Genius. Going mad for love we know is not 
an uncommon theme of the writers of romantic poetry, 
especially of song; but here we are made to realize the 
feelings of the heart which faithlessness has wrecked for- 
ever, and which still loves on even in its sadness—conse- 
crating anew the leafless tree and the murmuring stream 
where the false vow was plighted. Hear the madman ex- 
claim in his agony : 

Ho! Flesh and Blood! sweet Flesh and Blood 
As ever strode on earth! 
Welcome to Water and to Wood,— 
To all a Madman’s mirth. 
This tree is mine, this leafless tree 
That ’s writhen o’er the linn; 
The stream is mine, that fitfully 
Pours forth its sullen din. 
Their lord am I; and still my dream 
Is of this tree,—is of that stream.”’ 

Hear him again break forth in the wildest sweetness, as 
he thinks the rustling of the woody trees is a chant to 
‘“¢ cheer his solitude :” 

Hush! drink no more! for now the trees 

* In yonder grand old wood, 

Burst forth in sinless melodies 
To cheer my solitude ; 

Trees sing thus every night to me, 
So'mournfully and slow,— 

They think, dear hearts, ’t were well for me, 
Could large tears once forth flow 

From this hard frozen eye of mine, 

As freely as they stream from thine. 

And, when he thinks that the bright lunar orb of heaven 

pities him, how pathetically he continues: 
And she goes wandering near and far 
Through yonder vaulted skies, 
No nook whereof but hath a star 
Shed for me from her eyes ;— 
She knows I cannot weep, but she 
Weeps worlds of light for love of me! 

Is not the whole conceit of these lines exquisitely beau- 
tiful? The story, too, that the madman tells of his love is 
exquisite in tenderness—he has just found “‘life’s sum of 
bliss—to love and be beloved again,’? when Fate severs 
the twain, and he becomes ‘‘a wanderer on the faithless 
sea.”? How vivid to the imagination is the poet’s picture: 


Our vows were passed, in Heaven enrolled, 
And then next morrow’s sun 

Saw banners waving in the wind, 
And tall barks on the sea : 

Glory before, and Love behind, 
Marshaled proud chivalrie, 

As every valor-freighted ship _ 

Its gilt prow in the wave did dip. 


For this poem of “The Madman’s Love,” we claim 
originality, conception, beauty, vigor and strength—all 
those qualities which we have realized as we read it, and 
which are more obvious in this one piece than in whole 
rivers of rhyme flowing from other sources. 

But we do not claim perfection for our author. In Jean 
Paul’s words, he is occasionally wanting in “ that polish 
and labor lime which contents reviewers,’’ and he some- 
times protracts his subject to a tedious length. Of this 
kind, are ‘‘ Elfinland Wud,” an imitation of the ancient 
Scottish Romantic Ballad, “True Love’s Dirge,” and 
‘Halbert the Grim.” In the latter, as well as in the 
‘Demon Lady,” there is too much of the supernatural to 
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be pleasing—too much for the genius of the poet, which, 
as we have seen, exhibits itself with more force and beauty 
whilst depicting the true and natural. 

‘¢ A Sabbath Summer Noon” seems the outpouring of the 
quiet feelings of the author, attuned to holiness and devo- 
tion by the recurrence of the day which God has blessed. 
It speaks for itself to the heart, though some of the stanzas 
are less perfect in rhythm and force than the usual run of 
his poetry. In it, we see again the great beauty of his 
religious sentiment : 


It is a most delicious calm 
That resteth every where— 

The holiness of soul-sung psalm, 
Of felt but voiceless prayer ! 

With hearts too full to speak their bliss, 
God’s creatures silent are. 


They silent are; but not the less, 
In this most tranquil hour 

Of deep, unbroken dreaminess, 
They own that Love and Power 

Which, like the softest sunshine, rests 
On every leaf and flotver. 

So, even now this hour hath sped 
In rapturous thought o’er me, 

Feeling myself with nature wed,— 
A holy mystery,— 

A part of earth, a part of Heaven, 
A part, great God! of Thee. 


Freshness, that most desirable quality for the poet, and 
that which, more than any other, is a charm to the reader, 
peculiarly belongs to Motherwell. His versatility is indeed 
wonderful; he is always pleasing, and sometimes grand 
and elevating, but never the same, From the maiden’s 
bower, where he sung of bravery and love, he goes forth 
to battle with the Covenanter and the Turk; from the 
great world of Nature where he notes all the -wonders of 
Earth and of Heaven, he looks up with reverence to Na- 
ture’s God, and, conscious that man was made for more 
than humanity, he exclaims with fervor : 


*T were time this world should east 
Iv’s infant slough away, 

And hearts burst forth at last 
Into the light of day ; 

”T were time all learned to be 
Fit for eternity! 


With what a martial spirit he sings his “ Turkish Battle 
Song :” 
Tchassan Ouglon is on! 
Tchassan Ouglou is on! 
And with him to battle 
The Faithful are gone. 
Allah, il allah! 
The tambour is rung ; 
Junto his war-saddle 
Each Spahi hath swung ;— 
Now the blast of the desert 
a over the land, 
And the pale fires of Heaven 
Gleam in each Damask brand. 
Allah, il allah! 
Forth lash their wild horses, 
With loose-flowing rein ; 
The steel grides their flank, : 
Their hoof scarce dints the plain. 
Like the mad stars of heaven, 
Now the Delis rush out ; 
O’er the thunder of cannon 
Swells proudly their shout,— 
And sheeted with foam, 
Like the surge of the sea, 
Over wreck, death and wo rolls 
Each fierce Osmanili. 
Allah, il allah! 


Contrast the foregoing now with his animated delight at 
the return of summer, and listen to at least one stanza from 
‘The Merry Summer Months :”” 


They come! the merry summer months of Beauty, Song 
and Flowers ; 
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They come! the gladsome months that bring thick leafiness 
to bowers. 
Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad, fling cark and care 


aside 
Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters 


lide ; 
Or, wnderiebith the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 
Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt tranquillity. 


Our poet well understood how to walk abroad and smile 
with Nature. He knew too that “ life is not all joyousness ;” 
he knew that change is ever at work round and about 
us—that heart-strings could snap, and life itself decay even 
in a world that his own pure thoughts sometimes likened 
to a garden of flowers and fruitfulness. Thus he gives us 
another variety of verse and idea, in ‘‘ A Monody,”’ from 
which we make a short extract: 

Hour after hour, 

Day after day, 
Some gentle flower 

Or leaf gives way 
Within the bower 

Of human hearts ; 
Tear after tear 

In anguish starts, 
For, green or sere, 

Some loved leaf parts 
From the arb@éne 

Of human hearts ;— 
The keen winds blow ; 

Rain, hail, and snow 
Fall every where! 

The latter part of this volume is occupied with a collec 
tion of songs, all of them beautiful, and all, with one or two 
exceptions, discovering a sprightly delicacy and an elo- 
quence of faney, which, to borrow an appropriate phrase, 
may be described as “ airily elegant.”” We have protracted 
our review, however, so far, that we are seriously alarmed 
for the patience of our readers, and refrain from giving 
any specimens of this style. Suffice it to say, that his harp 
is never struck save with notes of melody—never awakened 
into harmonious life but with the pathos of deep feeling. 

By the extracts we have now made from the poetical 
writings of William Motherwell, we trust we have ex- 
hibited their author as he should be, in the bright light of 
his own genius—a light so diffusive that it reflects on all 
its rainbow hues, and so clear withal, that we see by it 
into the very soul of the writer. We have not placed him, 
however, in the jirst rank of poets, though we doubt not 
that he would have attained this eminence had he lived 
yet a little longer. His genius is not Homeric, Shaksperian, 
or Miltonic ; he never wrote an epic or a tragedy, but his 
lyrics are as sweet as the odes of ancient Greece, with the 
spirit of Pindar, the harmony and propriety of Horace, and 
the tenderness of Dodsley or Gray. He is the child of Na- 
ture, and his genius is inherited from that generous mother, 
who supplies those of her children who “shut not their 
eyes that they may not see,” or their *‘ ears that they may 
not understand” with such divine food as the bards of old 
fed and strengthened on—the beauty and grandeur of her 
works—that moral beauty which is the morning twilight 
of Heaven. 

As we cherish the moss rose-bud presented by the hand 
that we love, preserving it sacredly even after its life has 
departed—so shall we cherish the memory and the writ- 
ings of Motherwell. His life is like the moss-rose in 
beauty and sweetness; and even as the angel of the flow- 
ers, according to the poetical conceit, bestowed the veil of 
moss to add yet another grace to that which before was 
fairest in the bright parterre, so did the angel of God be- 
stow upon our minstrel-bard that veil of modesty, which, 
while he lived, kept him “unknown to fame.” Rend 
asunder this veil, and the rose expands itself ; it is odorous 
with fragrance—a bright creation from the ‘Giver of 
every good and perfect gift””—a thing of life and beauty! 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Rimini and Other Poems, by Leigh Hunt. Boston, William 

D. Ticknor §& Co., one vol., 12 mo. 

There are some authors whose writings and conduct we 
do not applaud or condemn by any fixed “ laws” of taste 
or propriety. They are free of the “ Principles of Rheto- 
ric.” They are allowed to sing and sin, of their own 
sweet will, without regard to Doctors Blair and Whateley. 
At first they are ridiculed and denounced, but, after the 
time-honored tortures of criticism have been rigorously 
applied to discover whether their peculiarities are in- 
grained or merely affectations, they are allowed to prac- 
tice whatever verbal gymnastics and pyrotechnics they 
please. Their idiosyncrasies are so prominent that what 
is affected in othersis natural inthem. Critics gradually 
giow weary of stretching them on the rack, or branding 
them with the hot iron. Readers, after a few petulant 
remonstrances, silently assent to the claims of their indi- 
viduality. Conservatism nods its sullen acquiescence. 
And thus literary radicals, whose first sallies brought down 
upon their heads the most scorching satire, are soon seen 
side by side with the legislators and scrupulous Pharisees 
of letters, and their praise is echoed from lips which once 
curled in polite disgust at their outrages. It is discovered 
that there is originality, perhaps genius, in their singulari- 
ties of thought and diction, and that a man may write 
agreeable works without taking the “ best models” for 
his pattern. 

Leigh Hunt must be considered, on the whole, to belong 
to this class. In spite of his faults, there is something 
quite bewitching in his character and poems. We hardly 
judge him by the same laws we apply to other poets; we 
are willing to take him as he is. The same errors and 
fooleries which would be insufferable in another, alter 
their aspect if not their nature, as observed in the easy im- 
pudence of his chirping egotism. No man has been more 
severely attacked, no man is more open to censure, yet 
we feel that none can bear it with a more careless philoso- 
phy. The true object of punishment is to reclaim, and 
Hunt was past reclaiming before critics began to punish. 
All severity is lost upon him. He is what he is by virtue 
of his nature. The jauntiness, the daintiness, the vanity, 
the flippancy, the accommodating morality, which look 
upon us from his life and writings, and which, in their 
rare combination in one peculiar mind, made Byron call 
him an honest charlatan who believed in his own impos- 
tures, would be disgusting if less in harmony with the 
character of the individual; but, considered as part and 
parcel of Leigh Hunt, and of him alone, they are often 
pleasing. 

Hunt has had bitter enemies and warm friends, but, 
from his position asa liberal, his enemies have possessed 
the advantage of arraying against him the prejudices of 
party, as well as skillfully availing themselves of the weak 
points in his transparent nature. For many years he was 
pursued with the fiercest animosity of political and per- 
sonal hatred. His name has been used by a clique of un- 
scrupulous tory writers.as a synonyme of every thing base, 
stupid, brainless and impudent. His poems have been 
analyzed, parodied, misrepresented, covered with every 
epithet of contempt, pierced by every shaft of malice. 





Men like Gifford and Wilson have sacked the vocabulary 
of satire and ridicule, have heaped together all phrases 
and images of contumely, to destroy his reputation, and 
render him an object of universal scorn. It must be con- 
fessed that the faults of his mind and manner, the faults of 
his taste and conduct, the presumption with which he 
spoke of his eminent cotemporaries, the flippancy with 
which he passed judgments on laws and government, laid 
him open to animadversion, and were, in some instances, 
apologies for the malice and severity of his adversaries. 
For a number of years he was so pertinaciously attacked 
in Black wood’s Magazine, in connection with his friends, 
Keats and Hazlitt, that it almost seemed as if the promi- 
nent object of that flashing journal was to crush one poor 
poet and his associates. He was stigmatized as the founder 
and exponent of the “ Cockney school of poetry.’”? His 
poems were held up as a strange compound of vulgarity 
and childishness—as a sort of neutral ground between 
St. Giles and the nursery. His style was represented as a 
union of all in expression which is coarse and affected, 
with all that is feeble and babyish. Byron, who pretended 
at one time to be his friend, says, in a letter to Moore— 
‘‘He believes his trash of vulgar phrases, tortured into 
compound barbarisms, to be old English ;’? and adds, of the 
“Foliage,” that ‘of all the ineffable centaurs that were 
ever begotten by self-love upon a nightmare, I think this 
monstrous Sagittary the most prodigious.” 

That this cruelty, and, in numerous cases, elaborate dis- 
honesty of criticism, practiced by men of talent and in- 
fluence, has produced no apparent change in his disposi- 
tion, has never led him to correct or alter any of the beset- 
ting sins of his style, and has not diminished his popularity, 
is a singular fact, and one calculated to illustrate how 
small can be the influence of malignant criticism, both 
upon the mind of the object, and the taste of readers. 
The friends of Hunt have borne patiently all the attacks 
which their association with him have provoked, and 
those who have suffered most by the connection have been 
the most uncompromising of his advocates. There must 
be much frankness and genial kindness in his nature ; there 
must be much in him to love, or he could not have num- 
bered among his friends men so opposite in taste and opin- 
ion as Shelley, Talfourd, Lamb and Proctor. Shelley, at 
one time, gave him £1400 to extricate him from difficulties. 

The character of Hunt is so closely connected with all 
he has written, that it is difficult to consider them apart. 
“Rimini” is the most popular of his poems, and it contains 
qualities which will long sustain its reputation. Its ex- 


| cellences and its faults are both individual and peculiar, 


and we hardly know of a poem more open to criticism. 
The subject itself is not pleasant to contemplate, and it re- 
quires the nicest tact and most cunning sophistry to recon- 
cile it to the moral sense of the reader. We are required 
to confound misfortune with crime, and express pity in- 
stead of indignation at unnatural wrong. The morality, 
separated from the poetry, is pernicious. There may be 
solitary instances where the greatest injury that can be in- 
flicted on a husband may be performed by a brother, and 
the heniousness of the crime be modified by circumstances 
which seemed to mitigate its enormity, but it is dangerous 
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to tamper with such instances, and attempt to reconcile 
them with the usual impulses of affection. If such a devia- 
tion from nature and rectitude be made the subject of an 
elaborate poem; if it be accompanied by a luxury of de- 
scription which lulls the sense of right, and creates an un- 
conscious sympathy with the offenders; if the parties be 
represented as superior beings, worthy of our esteem and 
love; if they be decked in all the trappings of fancy and 
sentiment, and the steps from weakness to crime be taken 
over a velvet path, which gives no echo and leaves no 
footprint; and if the author, all the while, is himself 
fooled by his own casuistry, and warmly sympathizes with 
his creations, we do not see how the effect of such an as- 
sault upon the conscience, through the affections and sense 
of beauty, can be otherwise than injurious. The poet who 
deals with such a subject should have an exact sense of 
moral distinctions, and no loose notion about the inter- 
course between the sexes, but Hunt is not such a person, 
His are the “ self-improved morals of elegant souls.’”?> We 
believe that he might have taken the plot of Hamlet, and 
converted the crime of Gertrude and the King into a dainty 
weakness ending tragically, but with such sadness and 
pathos that his readers would have justified him in burying 
them in “ one grave, beneath a tree,’’ and not have won- 
dered that 





‘On fine nights in May 
Young hearts betrothed used to go there to play.” 

We are in the custom of congratulating ourselves on the 
purity of English literature in this age, as contrasted with 
the coarseness of the elder time. This purity, in many 
cases, is only in expression. A person of delicacy may be 
offended with inany words in Shakspeare, may be disgusted 
with the hardy licentiousness of Rochester and Sedley, but 
may be corrupted with the smooth decency of verbiage 
which covers so much immorality of principle in much 
cotemporary poetry and romance. 

We perhaps err in treating Hunt as if he were amenable 
to the usual laws of morality and taste, after having ex- 
empted him from their dominion; but still no reader of 
healthy mind ean fail at times to be provoked by his lack 
of manliness, his effeminacy in morals, his foppery in sen- 
timent. There is a want of depth, seriousness and inten- 
sity, a careless, good-natured good-for-nothingness, in him 
which often justify petulance, if not anger, in the reader. 
His sense of physical beauty is exceedingly keen and nice, 
but it rarely rises to spiritual beauty. He may almost be 
described as a man with a fine fancy and fine senses. His 
description of nature is picturesque and vivid, but he has 
no “sense sublime of something still more deeply inter- 
fused.”»> Outward objects awake his feeling of luxury, 
fill him with delicious sensatious, and that is all. But 
judged by himself alone, thinking of him as Leigh Hunt, 
we cannot fail to find much in him to admire. His percep- 
tion of the poetry of things is exquisitely subtle, and his 
fancy hasa warm flush, a delicacy, an affluence which 
are almost inimitable. He is full of phrases and images of 
exceeding beauty, which convey not only his thoughts and 
emotions, but also the subtlest shades and minutest threads 
of his fancies and feelings. To effect this he does not al- 
Ways observe the proprieties of expression. He often pro- 
duces verbal combinations which would make a lexico- 
grapher scowl, if not curse, and his daintiness and effemi- 
uacy sometimes produce prettinesses and “little small- 
nesses’? which are not in the best taste. He is full of such 
epithets and phrases as “ balmy briskness,”’ “‘ firming foot,’’ 
“feel of June,” ‘‘sudden-ceasing sound of wateriness,”’ 

“seattery light.” He manufactures words without any 
fear of the legislators of language. He links serious ideas 
to expressions Which convey ludicrous associations to 


other minds. But, with all abatements, it cannot be de- 
nied that his style, in its easy flow, its singing sweetness, 
and the numberless fancies with which it sparkles, is often 
of rare merit. Many phrases and lines of exquisite delicacy 
and richness might be caught at random in carelessly read- 
ing one of his poems. ‘ Low-talking leaves,” “ dim eyes 
sliding into rest,” ‘‘heaped with strength,” ‘the word 
smote crushingly,”’ are examples. The following is fine— 


“Far away 
Appeared the streaky fingers of the dawn ;” 


and this line— 

* The peevish winds ran cu ‘ng o’er the sea ;” 
and this— 

“ The least noise smote her like a sudden wound.” 





The following lines convey an image of a different kind: 


‘‘ A ghastly castle, that eternally 
Hoids its blind visage out to the lone sea.’ 


Here is a condensed and splendid description : 


*¢ Giovanni pressed, and pushed, and shifted aim, 
And played his weapon like a tongue of flame.’ 


The following passage is a picture of great beauty : 


‘“¢ And Paulo, by degrees, gently embraced, 
With one permitted arm her lovely waist ; 
And both their cheeks, like peaches on a tree, 
Leaned with a touch together thrillingly.” 

In the “ Feast of the Poets,” the most delightful, fanci- 
ful, witty and impudent of Hunt’s poems, there are nu- 
merous passages worthy of being garnered in the memory. 
The judgments of Hunt’s Apollo are not always correct, 
but they have the advantage in sprightliness over most 
criticisms. Attimes we are reminded, in the style, of the 
‘polished want of polish” of Sir John Suckling. The fol- 
lowing description of Phexbus has a mingled richness and 
raciness to which none can be insensible : 

‘Imagine, however, if shape there must be, 

A figure sublim’d above mortal degree, 

His limbs the perfection of elegant strength— 

A fine flowing roundness inclining to length— 

A back dropping in—an expansion of chest, 

For the m3 you ’ll observe, like his statues was drest,) 
is throat like a pillar for smoothness and grace, 

His curls in a cluster—and then such a face, 

As mark’d him at once the true eye op of Jove, 

The brow all of wisdom, and lips all of love ; 

For though he was blooming, an ovai of cheek, 

And pe down his shoulders went smoothing and sleek, 

Yet his look with the reach of past ages was wise, 

And the soul of eternity thought through his eyes.” 

The satire in this “Feast,” on some of the poets and 
dramatists of the period, is often very felicitous. After 
mentioning a number of seribblers, who called upon 
Apollo, he fleers at two of them in a couplet of much 
point : 

«¢ And mighty dul! Cobb, lumb’ring just like a bear up, 

And sweet Billy Dimond, a patting his hair up.” 

He accounts for the absence of Colman and Sheridan, by 
remarking that “one was in prison, and both were in 
liquor.” The following is a good fling at Gifford : 

«« A hem was then heard consequential and snapping, 

And a sour little gentleman walked with a rap in.” 

Dr. Wolcott has a hard rap given to him ina very charac 
teristic couplet : 

‘‘ And old Peter Pindar turned pale, and suppressed, 

With a death-bed sensation, a blasphemous jest.” 

The following lines contain a magnificent description of 
the god of the lyre, in all the glory of his divinity : 

‘ He said ; and the place all seem’d swelling with light, 

While his locks and his visage grew awfully bright ; 

And clouds, burning inward, roll’d round on each side, 

To encircle his state, as he stood in his pride ; 
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Till at last the full Deity put on his rays, 

And burst on the sight in the pomp of his blaze! 

Then a glory beam’d round, as of fiery rods, 

With the sound of deep organs and chorister gods ; 

And the faces of bards, glowing fresh from their skies, 
Came thronging about with intentness of eyes— 

And the Nine were all heard, as the harmony swell’d— 
And the spheres, pealing in, the long rapture upheld— 
And all things above, and beneath, and around, 

Seem’d a world of bright vision, set floating in sound.” 


These passages must be allowed to display wit, fancy and 
sentiment, even by the haters of Hunt. Indeed, there is a 
charm in his grace of expression, and often in his light im- 
pertinence and flippant egotism, which no criticism can 
destroy. The elegant edition of his poems published by 
Ticknor & Co., will undoubtedly extend his reputation in 
this country. 





Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition : With Iilustra- 
tions and a Map. By George Wilkins Kendail. Two vols, 
New York, Harper § Brothers, 1844. 

We have often heard men wonder, in our eastern cities, 
at the fondness of the trapper for his perilous avocation. But 
there is nothing strange in it to one accustomed to a prairie 
life. To chase the buffalo—to bivouack under a clear sky— 
to rise at daybreak and gallop for miles—to startle the wild 
heron from its reedy lair—to see the Indian, with his 
feathered lance, on the distant horizon—to come upon a 
cool stream, at sultry noonday, where, beneath the inter- 
lacing branches of the trees, the wild deer has his covert :— 
these things have a fascination which he who has expe- 
rienced them can never forget. The spice of danger 
which attends this life only adds to the pleasure, by in- 
creasing the excitement. The risk of an encounter with 
hostile indians—the having to brave privations of all kinds, 
hunger, thirst, and, perhaps, ultimate death—are over- 
looked in the thirst for adventure, and the certainty of its 
gratification. No one born to this mode of existence has 
ever been known permanently to abandon it. Men have left 
rank and fortune and exiled themselves for years, in order 
to satiate their passion for this exciting life. We are not 
surprised, therefore, that the author of this work undertook 
the journey across the prairies to Santa Fé, led by no other 
motive than the love of novelty and a curiosity to witness 
some of the strange scenes of which the old hunters told. 

It was on the 18th of June, 1841, that the since celebrated 
Santa Fé Expedition started from Austin in Texas, with 
the ostensible object of trading with the Mexicans, but the 
secret purpose of revolutionizing New Mexico, if the in- 
habitants should afford them countenance. There were 
about two hundred and seventy volunteer soldiers in the 
expedition, commanded by officers commissioned by Texas. 
About fifty merchants, tourists, commissioners, and other 
persons in a civil capacity, accompanied the armed force. 
A long train of wagons, loaded with merchandise, finished 
the catalogue. Mr. Kendall, favorably known as the editor 
of the Picayune, and the author of the volumes before us, 
availed himself of the expedition to secure an escort over 
the prairies; his intention being to travel in Mexico for 
some time, for which purpose he had procured a passport 
as an American citizen. 

The route which the expedition took was across the 
great southwestern prairies, a course hitherto unexplored 
except by wandering hunters. The usual caravans to 
Santa Fé set out from St. Louis; but Mr. Gregg, in 1839, 
and Mr. Pike, at an even earlier period, had crossed 
directly from the Arkansas, the one ascending the south 
fork of the Canadian, a course nearly due west, and the 
other passing southward to the Brazos, and then turning 
in a northerly direction along the Pecos, describing an 
obtuse angled triangle with Mr. Gregg’s line of march. 





The present expedition determined to take a path lying 
somewhat between these two, and accordingly struck 
northward for the Cross Timbers, intending thence to fol- 
low the supposed Red River up to the Angosturas in the 
Rocky Mountains, a short distance east of Santa Fé; but 
the guide confounded the Wichita with the larger stream, 
lost them in the wilderness, and then, fearing their venge- 
ance, made his escape, leaving them with not more than 
half their journey accomplished, when he had flattered 
them that in a week, at furthest, they would be among the 
sheepfolds of San Miguel. The privations which they suf- 
fered in consequence, their uncertainty what course to 
pursue, and their ultimate arrival in New Mexico, where 
they were arrested by the authorities and marched to the 
capital, are graphically narrated, though without any 
pretensions to style, in these delightful volumes. Since 
the publication of Irving’s Astoria we have met with no 
work, on a similar subject, so entertaining as this. The 
author holds a free and dashing pen, and by his vivid de- 
scriptions carries us into the very heart of the incidents he 
describes. We forget time and place—every thing but the 
scene before us. Wesee the huge buffalo with his lum- 
bering gallop, and the mercurial Irishman scouring along, 
without hat or coat, in pursuit—we are aroused from our 
midnight sleep by the alarm of a stampede, and wake to 
see the affrighted horses and oxen snorting and tearing 
along the plain—we sit with him by the camp fire and 
listen to the marvelous tale of some veteran hunter, or 
start from our slumber at daybreak, aroused by the reveille 
—we follow the adventurers through a hot day’s march 
without a drop of water until, just at nightfall, we reach 
a cool spring bubbling up, with a wide basin below for 
bathing—we see the wild horses galloping toward us, then 
pausing in a line to gaze, and finally going off at the top 
of their speed across the prairie. We follow them, later 
in their journey, when provisions and water had grown 
scarce, and when hostile Indians begin to crowd around 
their path, watching to cut off stragglers. A rifle is heard 
ahead over a swell in the prairie. We dash across the 
acclivity, and see a party of savages galloping off with 
several dead bodies of their friends hanging across their 
beasts. Hastening up, we find four of the expedition, led 
by Lieutenant Hall, sealped on the ground; though their 
many wounds and their broken musket stocks prove how 
desperate was the defence. Suddenly a cry of fire is heard, 
and we see the prairie in flames, the dry grass catching 
like tinder, and the conflagration coming down toward us 
faster than a horse canrun. Again, and we are lost in the 
vast expanse, no sign of man or beast being in sight. We 
gallop to the nearest acclivity and look around; but in 
vain. To another and another height we hurry, but we 
are still unsuccessful. We have now lost the points of the 
compass and the sun is right above us, so that it affords no 
clue to the course to be taken. In hopeless despair we 
cast ourselves from our horse, then remount; and finally 
catch sight, from a knoll, of the white tops of the distant 
wagons, with emotions of thrilling joy. So vividly has Mr. 
Kendall painted these different incidents, that now as we 
write they rise up to our fancy, not as pictures, but as actual 
occurrences. It is no small merit to have succeeded so 
perfectly in his delineations. 

After nearly exhausting their stock of provisions, and 
finding themselves still a great distance from the Mexican 
frontier, it was determined to push forward a detachment 
of about ninety men to expiore the way and send back sup- 
plies. Mr. Kendall, anxious to prosecute his journey, 
joined this party, and, after a march of thirteen days, du- 
ring seven of which they were without food, they reached 
Anton Chico, a border settlement, and began to flatter 
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themselves that their sufferings were atanend. It wasa 
sad mistake. The governor of the region, Armijo, had re- 
ceived intimation of their approach, and that they came 
with hostile intentions, and he determined accordingly on 
the capture of the whole party. Luckily for him the ex- 
pedition had been divided. Kendall, with four others, had 
preceded the detachment, but even of this inconsiderable 
force the cowardly Mexicans were afraid, or deemed it 
impolitic openly to assail. Stratagem was resorted to, and 
the party induced to lay by its arms. The mask was then 
thrown off, and the unfortunate men treated as prisoners. 
They were drawn up in a line and the files had been 
already detailed to shoot them, when a providential inter- 
ference saved their lives for the present. They were now 
marched to prison, where they endured every indignity 
from their captors; the only persons who seem to have 
shown them charity were the priests and women, a fact 
honorable alike to Christianity and to the sex. The 
treachery of one of their number, Lewis, who, on being 
promised his life and adequate compensation, betrayed his 
associates, procured the capture of the larger detachment, 
and subsequently of the main body. How different his 
conduct from that of Major Howland, who was offered his 
life on the same terms, but who nobly refused and was 
brutally shot in the sight of his old companions, without 
being allowed to communicate to them even his dying 
wishes to his family. 

We have always regarded the Mexicans as a race physi- 
cally and mentally degenerate, as self-willed, narrow- 
minded, cowardly and brutal ; but we never thought, until 
We perused the account of their cruelty to the Santa Fé 
prisoners, that they were quite so low in the scale of hu- 
manity. The North American Indian, though he scalps 
and tortures at the stake, faces death without flinching and 
fights to the last. His errors arise from custom, and are 
deemed virtues. But the degenerate Mexican sneaks 
from a field where the odds are not in his favor, and mur- 
ders prisoners in cool blood with cowardly brutality. 
Physically, morally and intellectually weak, he occupies 
the lowest scale in the family of man. He isto the Hin- 
doo what the Hindoo is to the Italian, and all know what 
that is who know what the Italian is to the rest of Europe. 
The vocabulary of all nations is deficient in a term capable 
of conveying fully the cowardice and treachery of this 
people. To express it we should have to coin a new word. 

We might, if such were our province, find many faults 
with the negligence of Mr. Kendall’s style. .But we can 
excuse many things toa man who describes incidents so 
graphically ; and it is but just to him to remember that 
these volumes were originally written in the shape of 
letters for his newspaper, and, therefore, composed 
hurriedly. When their subsequent popularity induced the 
author to collect them in a book, it was best, perhaps, to 
leave them as near as possible what they were before, 
else the reader would scarcely recognize his old acquaint- 
ance. More finished compositions might have been pro- 
duced by re-writing the letters, but in the effort the spirit 
that first animated them would have run in danger of being 
lost. The volumes are well printed, but the illustrations 
are only ordinary. ‘ 





The Position and Prospects of the Medical Student. By 
Oliver W. Holmes, M.D. Boston, 1844. 


This is a pamphlet printed, not published, which is well 
worthy of Dr. Holmes’ subtle mind and large attainments. 
Like every thing from its author’s pen, it is stamped with 
broad individual characteristics, and glitters with fancy 
and wit. In his statement of medical facts and opinions, 
there is often a brilliancy of expression which would seem, 





a priori, incompatible with his subject. Speaking of Brous- 
sais, and his “ so called physiological system,’? Dr. Holmes 
remarks, *‘ The subtlety of his reasoning, and the hissing 
vehemence of his style, effervescent as acids on marble, 
aided the temporary triumph of his doctrine. Whatever 
others may have dune for its downfall, the death-blow 
came from the scalpel of Louis . . . . In vain did the old 
athlete writhe like Laocoon in the embrace of the serpents ; 
his children, his darling doctrines, circled with coil upon 
coil of their iron antagonist, were slowly choked out of 
life, while he himself battled vainly to the last, with the 
whole strength of his Herculean energies. . . . At this 
very time, during this very day that passes over our heads, 
a hundred thousand leeches would have been draining the 
life-blood from that noble army of martyrs whom the phy- 
sicians of America call their patients, in the vain hope of 
subduing an imaginary inflammation, had not the great 
French pathologist [Louis] wilted down his youth upon 
the stone floor of the amphitheatre of La Charité, and sent 
out his new truths upon the winds that turn the weather- 
cocks of medical Christendom !’’? There are many eloquent 
passages in this address, and some sharp satirical flings at 
fashionable theories of medicine, which we should like to 
extract had we space. The extensive influence exerted 
on public opinion by popular novels, may be inferred from 
the fact, that Dr. Holmes devotes two or three of his thirty 
pages to an elaborate consideration of libels on his profes- 
sion, contained in Sue’s “ Mysteries of Paris;’’ and he is 
somewhat bitter in lashing the custom of late among the 
‘dealers in the rag fair of light literature of airing their 
philanthropy and morality.” 

We cannot refrain from quoting a few sentences directed 
at what Dr. Holmes considers delusions or knaveries. 
‘What difference,” he says, ‘“‘ does it make, whether the 
speaker is the apostle of Thomsonianism, the ‘common 
sense’ scientific radicalism of the barn-yard, or homo- 
pathy, the mystical scientific radicalism of the drawing- 
room? It is the same spirit of saucy and ignorant presump- 
tion, with a fractional difference in grammar and elegance 
of expression. . . . I know too well the character of these 
assailants to gratify their demand for publicity by throw- 
ing a stone into any of their nests. They welcome every 
cuff of criticism as a gratuitous advertisement ; they grow 
turgid with delight npon every eminence of exposure 
which enables them to climb up where they can be seen.” 
These are hard raps, however. 





The Lectures Delivered before the American Institute of In- 
struction. August, 1843. Boston, Wm. D. Ticknor, 1 vol. 


These addresses are generally well written and practi- 
cal, evincmg the interest taken by the teachers in all 
branches of culture, and digplaying broad views of ‘the 
whole scope of education. Here and there we perceive 
some of the peculiarities of the schoolmaster intruded, 
peculiarities which no one whose back has ever made the 
acquaintance of the birch can admire ; but, on the whole, 
the lectures are sound, judicious and unpresuming. The 
essay of Mr. Page, on the advancement of public instruc- 
tion, contains much truth and sincerity, expressed with 
considerable liveliness of manner. Dr. Humphrey’s lec- 
ture on the “ Bible in Common Schools,” will be read with 
interest. The remarks of Professor Agnew, on the moral 
dignity of the teacher’s office, are calculated to impress the 
humblest schoolmasters and schoolmistresses in our land 
with the essential elevation of their calling, and the vast 
results which depend on their fidelity and intelligence. 
There are many passages in this lecture written with elo- 
quence and feeling, though there is occasionally displayed 
a tendency to inflation in the style. 
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